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RATES AND THE H. C. OF L. 

There is a vast deal of ponderous and inconsequential 
figuring going on just now with respect to the relation 
between transportation charges and the high cost of liv- 
ing. One side, represented by Commissioner Woolley, 
for instance, says an advance in freight rates reaches the 
public in very much larger sum than the rate advance 
itself. The other side, represented, for instance, by Julius 
Kruttschnitt, president of the Southern Pacific Company, 
seeks to show what a small percentage of the increased 
cost of living is due to freight rates. Much good white 
paper and gray matter are consumed in showing how the 
cost of living went up regardless of transportation 
charges, or how increased freight rates, on the other 
hand, have not been followed by a corresponding increase 
in commodity prices. 

One may figure until he is black in the face, but his 
figures prove nothing, and it is folly to endeavor to 
show that increased freight rates are not reflected in 
the increased cost of living. Of course they are. The 
ultimate consumer must pay them. The price he pays 
for the suit of clothes he wears includes transportation 
charges, not only on the completed garment, but on a 
multitude of things that went into its manufacture, com- 
pounded and recompounded. But it is foolish to try to 
show just what part of the price represents freight 
charges—almost as foolish as it is to argue that because 
commodity prices remain stationary when freight rates 
went up, freight rates have no relation to commodity 
prices. The answer is, of course, that there are other 
elements than freight charges in commodity prices and 
the increase or decrease of one does not necessarily mean 
a corresponding increase or decrease of the other. 


Besides all this, what of it? Suppose increased freight 
charges are reflected in commodity prices. Are there, 
then, to be no increases in freight charges? We should 
Say that the argument was all more or less piffle. The 


only truth it uncovers is a truth that was not hidden any- 
way; that is, that an advance in transportation cost— 
like an advance in any other cost—is likely to be carried 
to the ultimate consumer by the profiteer in a manner out 
of all reason. As, for instance, the man who increased 
the price of lead pencils ten cents a*dozen because the 
freight rate on lumber had advanced. But that is to be 
dealt with by dealing with profiteering and not by refus- 
ing to grant a necessary increase in freight rates. 


DISPARITY IN EARNINGS 


Perhaps we are unduly critical of the very human 
inclination to turn any particular state of facts to one’s 
own use in argument, but one may judge for himself in 
that matter and also as to the state of facts herewith pre- 
sented. In submitting to the House and Senate con- 
ferees on railroad legislation a reply to a memorandum 
of the railway executives, S. Davies Warfield, president 
of the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties, arguing in favor of the rate-making plan of the 
Cummins railroad bill, showed the great disparity in the 
earnings of certain railroads. He showed, for instance, 
that the Union Pacific earned 146 per cent of the standard 
rental, the Rock Island 64 per cent, and the Missouri 
Pacific 36 per cent. “Under such conditions,” said he, 
“to return the railroads to their owners without adequate 
legislation to provide for such wide disparity would man- 
ifestly be disastrous. Comparison of the percentage of 
net income realized by a road showing as high a ratio to 
the standard rental as 146 per cent with that of a compet- 
ing road in the same territory, 36 per cent, or even with 
that of the average for the same region, 69 per cent, dem- 
onstrates that some method of rate-making must be 
adopted which will fairly adjust the rate structure to the 
needs of these properties. Another. illustration is found 
in a comparison of the figures of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 22 per cent of its standard rental (Pennsylvania 
Lines West, 53 per cent), with those for other railroads 
in the same territory (viz.. New York Central, 93 per 
cent), or with as high a percentage shown in an adjoining 
district as 146 per cent. This disparity in result confirms 
the conviction that regulation of excess is indispensable 
to the maintenance of the railroads.” 

In other words, the disparity in the earnings of these 
and other roads is caused by the lack of a method of rate- 
making that would fairly adjust the rate structure to the 
needs of the railroad properties. And yet, in explaining 
this Warfield or Cummins bill plan of rate-making to the 
National Shippers’ Conference, Luther Walter, of coun- 
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sel for the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, which originated the plan and has been most 
prominent in pushing it, in reply to a question from Mr. 
Lamb, going to the disparity between the earnings of 
the Union Pacific and the Rock Island, said: “The Union 
Pacific has profited by two things: one, by the arbitrary 
division which the Railroad Administration has put into 
effect, and therefore its earnings do not show the true 
situation; and the next is that the Railroad Administra- 
tion has routed the empty trains and empty cars over 
some lines and the loads over others.” 

In other words, the disparity of earnings in some cases 
is caused, at least in part, by the methods of government 
operation and not by the things for which the Warfield 
plan is prescribed as a cure. The favorable showing of 
the Union Pacific as compared with certain other roads 
is not as good an illustration of this as could be selected. 
It is undoubtedly frue, in some cases, that the good show- 
ing of one road as against a competitor under govern- 
ment operation is due almost entirely to government 
methods in operating the two roads. It is not fair to 
use such a condition as an argument for a certain plan 
of rate-making. The cure is to change the government 
methods that are no longer necessary. 





PARTNERSHIP BY EMPLOYES 

Senator Reed is much exercised about the efforts of 
the Railroad Administration to convince the railroad em- 
ploye that he is a partner in the business. We do not 
agree with the Senator as to the danger of these pro- 
nouncements—because they are not true. We regard 
them as “bunk.” The employe is not a partner in the 
railroad business and it is a reflection on his intelligence 
to try to make him think he is. But there is a danger, 
nevertheless, in the policy that leads to these “partner- 
ship” placards. It is that the employe is being encour- 
aged to believe that, if he is not a partner, he ought to be 
one and that those above him really think he ought to 
be one or they would not try to make him think he was 
one. Hence, increased support for measures like the 
Plumb plan that would give to railroad employes com- 
plete control of the management of the railroads. 


A GUARANTEED RETURN 

It seems certain that the new railroad legislation will 
provide for a guaranty to the carriers, by groups, of a 
definite percentage of return, fixed either by the law or by 
the Commission as instructed by the law, with a division 
of excess earnings so that those roads in a group earning 
more than the percentage for that group must divide the 
excess with the government. It may be that it was neces- 
sary to adopt this principle in order to get enacted any 
real legislation meeting the railroad revenue problem, but 
it is unfortunate if this is so, for the principle is a poor 
one. 

We do not see how anyone can dispute the proposi- 
tion that, by just so much as you guarantee earnings you 
limit effort, and by just so much as you limit earnings 
you also limit effort and promote devices to conceal earn- 
ings or to spend them before they are shown as excess 
profits. Moreover, the plan does not prove itself mathe- 


matically. 
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If rates are so fixed as to yield five and a hali or any 


other per cent to the railroads in a certain group or ter. 
ritory on their total capital investment account, or valua. 
tion, or on any other basis, and some of the roads in tha 
group earn more than that percentage and are deprived oj 
part of that excess earning, then there ceases to be the 
amount of revenue in that group or territory that had 
been found to be necessary. The only justification for 
taking any of the excess earnings achieved from rate 
fixed on this theory would be if there had been an error 
in the calculation and the total earnings in the grow 
proved to be more than the percentage fixed was meant 
to produce. And then the only fair way to take the excess 
would be to take from all the roads in the group in pro. 
portion to their earnings. Anything else would be to 
penalize the roads showing the greater earnings. 


As for the much vaunted efficacy of the plan to “equal- 
ize” earnings, we do not see it. The only way to equalize 
earnings would be not only to take the excess from the 
prosperous, but to give it to the poor—and such a thing 
has been and ought to be condemned, not only as illegal, 
but as improper, being a confiscation of the profits of one 
to give to another. All that the plan does for certain is to 
limit the earnings of the prosperous. It might even 
happen under it that, in a given group of roads, some 
of the poor ones would earn no more than they do nov, 
while the rich ones, earning the additional revenue pro- 
vided by the guaranty plan, would not get it. 


One of the regrettable things in this connection is the 
way in which Commissioner Clark has lent his influence 
to this plan. When before the Senate committee he said 
merely that he preferred it to some others, but he has 
recently permitted a newspaper interview with himself 
in which he declared himself unequivocally for this War- 
field plan and his interview is being used by proponents 
of that plan in the interest of their proposal. “The only 
way,” says Commissioner Clark, “that the unprosperous 
roads can be afforded real relief, is by fixing a limit on 
the amount which the more prosperous roads may retail 
out of their earnings under the established rates.” As 
we have said, we do not follow this line of reasoning. We 
are printing elsewhere the whole of Commissioner Clark's 
interview so that anybody who can see in it anything 
different from what we see is welcome to his discovery. 
We cannot seem to make a limitation on the profits of 2 
prosperous road work to the benefit of a poor road— 
unless to the poor road be given the excess earned by the 
rich road. We should like to hear some one attempt t0 
expound that theory—not just merely assert its truth. 

We regard it as folly to guarantee the railroads any 
definite percentage of return without giving to the Com 
mission or some other body or individual the power and 
duty to regulate the expenses of the road. There is noth 
ing of that sort in the proposed legislation. If it were 
merely left to the Commission to decide what revenue the 
carriers should be permitted to earn, certain specified 
things being taken into consideration, then the Comms 
sion might refuse a proposed rate advance on the ground 
that the carriers asking it were wasteful or inefficiett 
with what they had. But with the rate of return specified 


and no provision for overseeing expenses, what can the 
(Continued on page 256) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Purchase of New Cars.—Anyone morbidly inclined—and 
there are plenty of such in Washington, betause this is the place 
i) which come nearly all those who “view with alarm”—taking 
note of the estimates as to what will be done this year in the 
matter of buying cars, might be excused for believing that some 
seat catastrophe is impending in the United States. Thus far, 
inquiries and orders for cars total something between 15,000 and 
9,000, the Union Pacific having out inquiries, according to late 
reports, for 3,000 refrigerators. The paucity of orders and in- 
quries, it is believed, has been due to the uncertainty about the 
return of the roads, unwillingness to buy cars before it is cer- 
iain the price is going to stay up, and uncertainty about the final 
iecision of the courts as to the financial duty of the corporations 
t0 whose rails the Railroad Administration sent the cars it 
gdered from the builders. Among those who think they know, 
each of the facts is counted as one cause for the poor outlook for 
iditions to the equipment. The antidote for the ‘blue devils” 
induced by a look at the situation, is the fact that in the two 
years of government control not much more than 100,000 cars 
were added to the stock. The Railroad Administration ordered 
100,000, but something like 3,000 of that number are undelivered. 
The deliveries on orders given by the corporations before con- 
trol began, but unfilled on December 31, will bring the addition 
to more than 100,000 in the two years. That is half the number 
supposed to be needed merely to displace those that had to be 
fnally scrapped. In theory, therefore, the country should now 
beon the verge of starvation, because there were not enough cars 
tocarry food. But itis not. While prices are high, there are few 
complaints of actual shortage in any food product, other than 
sugar, and that shortage is not attributed to lack of cars in this 
country. L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson and 
Kansas City Southern, recently said, in answer to an inquiry as 
tohow much money should be spent in the next three years to 
put the railroads in proper condition, that the question was not 
to be answered in that way. His thought was that a more intense 
ue of cars, the storage of coal, and other things to prevent cars 
being used as warehouses, even for forty-eight hours, was the 
answer. Shippers will agree in principle that that is reasonable. 
But it is hard to get cars unloaded any faster. Two free days 
fom the first 7 a. m. after mailing of the notice of arrival is 
stil the rule. Perhaps the answer is that it has not yet been 
made worth anybody’s time to devise a way for more expeditious 
lading and unloading. A car shortage that would compel a 
community to take action against those among its number who 
detained cars the limit at all times would bring about faster 
movement at the terminals and faster movement by railroad 
employes, all of whom, at nearly all times, seem to have unlimited 
hours for the performance of their tasks, might bring about an 
acceleration. 





The Right of Search and Seizure.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States, January 26, handed down an opinion that appa- 
rently has attracted attention in only a limited circle. It is on 
the point on which Englishmen have been the touchiest—that of 
being safe from the prying eyes and nose of the King, in their 
business affairs, or, in other words, on the subject of search and 
seizure by officers of the crown for papers and documents which 
might be used to convict the subject of a crime or misdemeanor. 
The opinion, written by Justice Holmes, is a distinct setback for 
the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission. 
The justice said that not only may not the originals of books and 
documents procured unlawfully by the government be used in 
court, but the knowledge obtained from a scrutiny of scuh evi- 
dence was useless. Justice Holmes said the facts were simple. 
The Silverthorne Lumber Company and Frederick W. Silverthorne 
Were adjudged to be in contempt because they had declined to 
ring in documents ordered by subpoena. They said the order 
Violated the fourth amendment to the Constitution against unlaw- 
ful search and seizure. While they were in court, under color of 
another subpoena, the United States marshal staged a raid on the 
COmpany’s offices and made, as Justice Holmes said, a clean 
Sweep of all its books and papers and directed all the employes 
of the company to come into court. The district judge said 
that was a wrongful act and ordered the books and papers re- 
tuned. But he allowed the district attorney to retain photo- 
sraphi copies of the papers it was thought would back up the 
indictment against the company. ‘On the evidence so obtained a 
lew indictment was framed. Such a decision, the justice said, 
teduced the fourth amendment to a mere form of words. He 
Said the position of the Department of Justice, nakedly stated, 
Was that, “although, of course, its seizure was an outrage which 
he government now regrets, it may study the papers before it 
eturns them, copy them, and then may use the knowledge that 
thas gained to call upon the owners, In more regular form, to 
broduce them,” and thereby force the company to incriminate 


_up by advertising and by good wares. 
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itself. In commenting on the Linn case (251 U. S. 276), in which 
the court seemed to say a corporation could have no secrets from 
its creator, Justice Holmes said the rights of a corporation 
against unlawful search and seizure are to be protected “even if 
the same result might have been achieved in a lawful way.” 
That is to say, the lumber company had a right to be free from 
such a raid, even if the supposedly convicting information could 
have been obtained in a lawful way. 

Resale Prices.—The Federal Trade Commission is not yet 
satisfied that it cannot deprive a man of the right to refuse to 
sell to a man who will not observe the resale price fixed by the 
original vendor. It has served a formal complaint on Colgate & 
Co., accusing it of an unfair method of competition, because its 
policy of requiring everybody who handles Colgate products to 
live up to the resale price induces buyers to prefer its products; 
also that it is unfair for Colgate to guarantee the buyers of its 
products against loss by reason of a decline in prices, because 
that also makes buyers prefer that company. Colgate & Co. 
on the facts defeated the government in an anti-trust prosecu- 
tion in Virginia, but the Trade Commission, by its action, is 
spending public money in an attempt to create a rule that the 
owner of property must sell, if he is a trader, to whomsoever 
comes along with the price in his hand, no matter how much harm 
the buyer may do to the business that the original seller has built 
The Trade Commission 
never discloses the names of those who make an accusation on 
which it acts, so it is impossible to say whether the complaint 
is inspired by a rival soap concern, or is merely the effort of the 
Trade Commission to establish what it thinks would be a rule for 
fair trading. 


Scarcity of Paper.—Paper is so scarce that Congress, when 
it opened bids for supplies of it, February 2, found bids on only 
72 items in a list of 177. No bidder cared to undertake to furnish 
news print of any kind, or writing, or book paper. No man was 
interested enough in the possibilities of profit to make a tender on 
the kind of paper that is used in printing money order blanks. It 
is possible, therefore, that the forger may have temptation 
thrown thrown in his way in the year beginning July 1 to under- 
take enterprises in his line with scraps of paper resembling 
postoffice money orders. The saddest blow, however, was ad- 
ministered by those who could, but would not, offer supplies of 
colored news print paper. Therefore, the Congressional Record 
will appear without a sporting section printed on distinctive 
paper, notwithstanding that this is the year for the heaviest of 
heavy weight fighting for the grandest trophy belt ever put up by 
enthusiastic devotees of the great American sport of choosing a 
President, a Vice-President, senators and representatives in Con- 
gress. Borah may go up and gouge out the political right eye of 
Newton Baker and not have the fact published on pink, green or 
mauve paper. Reed of Missouri may use hob-nails on Lord Grey, 
as an incident in his work for the nomination of Champ Clark, or 
mayhap Joseph Wingate Folk. It is hard to keep straight the 
card index applying to Missourians and Reed may not be sup- 
porting Clark. There is only one thing certain about him. That 
is that he is not in favor of article X of the league of nations 
covenant. 


Rates on Petroleum Distillate.-—A combination of Interstate 
Commerce Commission and benighted Chinese, unconscious, of 
course, has made the world a gloomier place to live in for some 
California farmers than it was until a short time ago. Com- 
missioner Daniels was the spokesman for the Commission in 
this shutting out some of the sun that has hitherto been shining 
for the California farmer and his girl. A week or so ago the 
Commission refused to order the rate on petroleum distillate 
from the mid-continent field to Willmar, Minn., reduced. . Clifford 
Thorne thought that form of distillate known as unfinished petro- 
leum should take a rate not more than two cents under the rate 
on crude oil. Mr. Daniels said him nay, notwithstanding the fact 
that, in some other cases, the Commission had said the rate on 
distillate should be only two cents above that on crude, or words 
to that effect. The benighted Chinese, when the war among the 
principal powers came to an end, began clamoring for kerosene. 
The heathen objected to sitting in darkness any longer. The 
price of kerosene had emulated the example of sugar, pate de 
fois gras, and other delicacies. The California farmer used dis- 
tillate in his tractor. He did not care about the smell, or the 
fact that at times the smoke from his engine blotted out the sun. 
But he is not using distillate now. One of the principal oil com- 
panies has withdrawn distillate from the market. It is easy to 
figure why it withdrew it. The price of kerosene is going up and 
also the prices of fuel oil and gasoline, on the Pacific Coast. 
The refusal of the Commission to order a reduction in rates on 
distillate has been taken to mean that, in a short time, the rail- 
roads will raise the rates on distillate to the refined basis out in 
California, New Mexico and Arizona. But the oil company that 
withdrew it from the market, causing sorrow among the Califor- 
nia farmers, saw the trend of events long ago. By cracking the 
distillate it will obtain more gasoline and more kerosene. Inas- 
much as the rate on distillate is to be as high as on gasoline and 
kerosene, it is suspected the managers of that company decided 
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to convert the distillate into two refined products with a small 
residue of fuel oil. The latter will move at the crude rate. If 
the distillate were not thus broken up the whole of it would have 
to pay the refined rate. The California farmer may not know 
how the combination of Interstate Commerce Commission and 
heathen Chinese did it, or he may not believe the report when it 
is made to him, but that seems to be the explanation for the con- 
dition on the California coast that has brought sorrow to part 
of it. 

Multiplicity of Railroad Employes.—Men who commute be- 
tween Chicago and Washington—because governmental depart- 
ments are always doing or trying to do something to some busi- 
ness interest—will laugh at the claim of Director-General Hines 
that there are no more men employed on the railroads than are 
needed. Less than two weeks ago one of the lawyers who has 
to shuttle between the two cities saw four Pullman conductors 
sitting in the chair car. There were eight or nine Pullmans on 
the train. He asked them if they were holding a convention. In 
all solemnity one of them assured him they were working. Inas- 
much as the lawyer used to be a railroad man himself, he 
laughed. He knows that four conductors for eight or nine cars 
are at least two too many and that one might do the work. An- 
other man who swings back and forth‘between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis walked the length of the Pullman section of the train and 
encountered three separate and distinct ticket collecting outfits. 
It was a heavy train, carrying two diners, but, as a manufacturer 
who had served as a colonel, he reckoned that there was a good 
deal of unemployed labor on that train even if it was not unpaid 
labor. The same supervisory force was in power on the rail- 
roads during government control as before, but there was not 
one who could close his eyes to the fact that if he got too severe 
in insisting that employes render a dollar’s worth of service for 
each dollar received, a delegation would be on its way to Wash- 
ington, not to ask for the dismissal or transfer of such a man, but 
to talk things over generally and thereby allow the man who in- 
sisted on service know that they had access to ears in Washing- 
ton that he could not hope to reach because he had no organ- 
ization to back him up—and even if he had, its numbers would 
be so few that no one in Washington would give heed to it. Those 
who know how hard the Director-General works believe that if 
every man on the pay rolls worked as hard there would not now 
be any suggestion that the country would go hungry next winter 
because there will not be enough cars to haul the food, fuel and 
feed. His pay, under government control, was reduced 66 2-3 per 
cent and his hours increased. That has been the fate of a good 
many men who before the war were in comparatively high 
places. They may not have suffered reductions in pay, but they 
had to work more hours to make up the deficiency in labor caused 
by the draft and the indifference, if not worse, of a large per- 
centage of those who did not go to war. The women, the children, 
the wounded, and the “white collar” laborers are the real war 
sufferers in the United States. Many of the manual laborers used 
the war distress of the country as a lever for increases in pay 
and decreases in hours of service. A. Hi. Hi. 


REPORT OF B. L. WINCHELL 


B. L. Winchell, Director for the Southern Region, in his 
annual report for 1919 to Director-General Hines, told of dis- 
tinct progress in the direction of getting more passenger trains 
on time in the South, outlined the advantages secured from 
unifications of terminals and ticket offices, paid particular at- 
tention to efforts made to give adequate service to shippers 
and outlined general railroad operations throughout the South. 

Mr. Winchell stated that with the resumption of more normal 
conditions following the war, a total of 44 passenger trains with 
average daily train mileage of 3,695, were restored during 1919 
and new passenger train service inaugurated to meet new con- 
ditions necessitated adding to the service 26 trains averaging 
1,878 train miles per day, making a total of 70 additional pas- 
senger trains per day, averaging 5,573 train miles per day. The 
report gave figures from January to October, 1919 inclusive on 
passenger train performances, indicating that while in January 
85.4 per cent of the passenger trains in the Southern Region 
maintained schedules or made up time between terminals, 90.45 
per cent maintained their schedules or made up time between 
terminals in October. 


The Regional Director pointed out that the consolidated 
ticket offices in the Southern Region handled a much larger 
volume of business during 1919 than in 1918 or than was handled 
by the individual city ticket offices before government control in 
1917. 

Summarizing his conclusions as to the results of unifica- 
tions in the southern region, Mr. Winchell said: ‘Beneficial re- 
sults were greater than had been anticipated in spite of limiting 
conditions,.and out of the experience may come a program 1ook- 
ing toward ideal terminal operation in the future and abandon- 
ment of the practice of individual roads expending large sums 
for independent terminals which frequently duplicate existing 
facilities. 

“No complete test of the merits of unification are possible 
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without providing modern facilities to meet the enlarged re 
quirements, a thing which could not be undertaken unier the 
temporary regime of the Railroad Administration. 

“There are limits beyond which actual physical unification 
should not be carried. For example, in large cities a single 
great freight house probably would be undesirable both becayge 
of the impracticability of economically operating such * plant 
and because of the long distances over which shippers would pe 
obliged to haul their freight. However, a main or ceniral re. 
ceiving and delivery house with branches advantageously 1p. 
cated, all under one organization, might solve the problem.” 

The Regional Director pointed out that early in 1919 there 
was a growing car surplus because of lack of business, but that 
after June 1 increasing demands began to reduce the surplus 
and by August 1 it became difficult to meet all demands for 
cars. Mr. Winchell showed how the appointment of special com. 
mittees on car handling and terminals, on which the public has 
been represented, materially assisted in facilitating the move. 
ment of cars. 


He continued: “The furnishing of cars for the movement of 
the Florida fruit and vegetable crop, the Georgia peach crop 
and cantaloupes from various sections was handled by the Re. 
frigerator & Tank Car Department of the Car Service Section 
of the Railroad Administration in codperation with the Fruit 
Growers’ Express, the regional organization participating to the 
extent of assisting the movement of empties to the best ad. 
vantage. There was no shortage of cars at any time during the 
year for these movements and the transportation in general was 
satisfactory with the exception of a temporary shortage of ice 
for the Georgia peach movement, due to the inability of the 
Fruit Growers’ Express Company to secure a sufficient supply. 
The supply of cars for the movement of watermelons was handled 
through the regional organization and every advantage taken 
of short routing and relocation of equipment to insure a full 
supply with a minimum of waste equipment. There was no 
shortage of cars for this movement. 


Mr. Winchell stated that the coal situation became acute 
in October owing to the strike of coal miners effective Novem- 
ber 1, and pointed out that as a consequence special efforts were 
put forth to move cars to the mines to insure a maximum 
output and that good results were secured from this drive until 
the day of the strike, November 1. 


The work of preventing loss and damage to freight was 
dwelt upon particularly by the Regional Director, who stated 
that the material increase in the value of all commodities 
handled by all railroads has greatly augmented their accounts 
for loss and damage, even though there has been no material 
increase in the number of claims presented. He stated that 
while complete statistics were not available, reports from 70 per 
cent of the total mileage of all roads in the South showed that 
for the representative month of June, 1919, compared with the 
same month in 1918, there was a decrease in the number of new 
claims received of 30 per cent and a decrease in the amount of 
money claimed of 37 per cent. 


“We have endeavored,” said Mr. Winchell, ‘‘to develop the 
commodities upon which our losses are heaviest and to study 
the situation as relates to them with the view to the elimination 
of the cause for such losses.” 


Mr. Winchell also paid particular attention to service work 
on the railroads in his region, telling of the establishment of 
the Southern Freight Service Bureau with central offices at 
Atlanta and branches in fifteen cities in the Southern Region. 

“The efficiency of the bureau has steadily increased,” he 
said, “as has also the volume of the work handled. The central 
and branch bureaus handled approximately three thousand 
tracers per week and in addition undertook to aid shippers 1 
other ways, either directly or by placing their requests or dif 
ficulties before the proper officials of the railroads involved.” 

The total movement of traffic in the south in consideration 
with that of 1918 did not keep pace with the increases shown 
in some of the other regions, the Regional Director said, be 
cause of the abnormal volume of military traffic moved through 
the southern region in 1918, because of the exceptionally large 
1919 grain crop in other regions, because of the insufficient num 
ber of ships available at southern ports for the prompt movement 
of export traffic, and because of the strike of employes at the 
phosphate mines lasting several months and largely restricting 
the production of tonnage of this commodity, which is 4 con 
siderable item. , 


Discussing the increase in operating expenses and the com 
sequent shrinkage in net operating revenue in 1919 in his region, 
Mr. Winchell stated that this situation was mainly affected by 
the use of a uniform and nation-wide higher scale of wazes, by 
the fact that there were irreducible expenses of operation which 
could not be made to fully accord with reductions in the traffic 
movement and by the results of the unauthorized and illegal 
strike of shopmen in August, which affected lines in th« south 
to an unusual degree. 


You will get it quicker in The Daily Traffic World. 
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' . 2 
o o e 
Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘ * 
T T cago, milled at Huntington, W. Va., 1 tl ‘oduct forwarded 
ILLIN OIS CLASSIFICATION to le eae os tac Geecnaaaiics & ‘Ohio in Virginia men West 
(Ex Parte No, 67—Second Supplemental Report of the Commission) Virginia. It declined, however, to order the carriers to estab- 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

Since our first supplemental report herein protest has been 
made by representatives of brick producers in western Indiana 
to the course recommended in that report with respect to rates 
on brick. In response thereto’an informal hearing was held at 
which representatives of both Indiana and Illinois interests were 
present and heard. At this conference it was represented by 
the Indiana producers that rates to points in Indiana and Ohio 
east of these producing points are made the same from Danville 
as from Indiana producing points and the greater distance from 
Danville is disregarded; while on the other hand the rates to 
points in Illinois west and north of Danville are higher from 
Indiana producing points in varying amounts than the rates 
fom Danville. On behalf of the Danville producers it was 
urged that an increase in the rates from Danville to Iillinois 
pints if not accompanied by a corresponding increase from 
other Illinois producing points would have the effect of creating 
a discrimination against Danville and in favor of those with 
whom it is in actual competition. 

It must be apparent to all parties of interest that the in- 
formation before us is not sufficient to enable us to suggest a 
general readjustment of brick rates. It was understood through- 
out these proceedings that only the relationship and not the 
absolute level of rates would be given consideration. We have 
found that undue prejudice exists against Indiana producing 
points. It clearly exists. An examination of the facts before 
us makes it obvious that no horizontal increase or decrease in 
rates will remedy the complaint of Indiana without creating 
objectionable situations elsewhere; but that individual consid- 
eration must be given to the various competing points in both 
Indiana and Illinois, and that the adjustment between such com- 
peting points differs according to the destination. This indi- 
vidual consideration is one of the features in the general brick 
case, No. 10733, referred to in both the original and first sup- 
plemental reports. 

However, in the light of the representations made before us 
and in view of the fact that Danville is grouped with its chief 
Indiana competitors on traffic to Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland and other points to the east, without passing 
upon the inherent reasonableness of the rate or the grouping 
and as a temporary measure only, we think that additional im- 
mediate relief should be afforded to Indiana producers by group- 
ing Danville, Galesburg, Decatur and Springfield, Ill., and Craw- 
fordsville, Veedersburg, Attica, Cayuga, Hillsdale, Clinton, Terre 
Haute and Brazil, Ind., with respect to rates on brick other than 
common, to Chicago, and applying thereto a rate of $1.40 per 
ton. We refer to business local to Chicago only. The rates 
fom Danville and its competitors to other points west and north 
will receive further consideration in the general case. By the 
Commission. 


In a report by Commissioner Hall on No. 8406 (sub No. 29) 
Lackawanna Steel Co. vs. South Buffalo Ry. Co. et al. (mimeo- 
graphed but not printed, and therefore without volume, page 
or opinion numbers) the Commission held the South Buffalo 
to be a common carrier subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce, which might lawfully receive from its trunk line con- 
nections compensation out of the through interstate rates to 
and from points on its line, in the form of divisions, or of 


absorptions of its switching charges under appropriate tariff 
division, such divisions or absorptions to be just and reasonable. 

The South Buffalo is controlled through stock ownership 
by the complaining steel company. Commissioner Hall said 
the operation of the road, having a mileage of nearly twenty- 
one, is conducted by officers employed by both companies. In 
1918 ir moved, in interchange, 4,595,918 tons between the plants 
of the steel company and the rails of the trunk lines. 

More than a dozen independent concerns are served by the 
toad. Only two of them can reach the rails of the trunk lines 


Without using the South Buffalo. 
The fundamental question to be answered was as to whether 


the road was or was not a common carrier. The answer is in 
the affirmative. The question as to how large divisions are to 
be paid was reserved for future proceedings. 
REPARATION ON WHEAT 
The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 9478, Gwinn 
Broth¢ = & Co. vs. Chésapeake & Ohio et al., opinion No. 6037, 
% 1. C. ©, 298-302, on misrouted shipments of wheat from Chi- 


lish transit at Huntington in connection with through rates over 
the route of the movement of these particular shipments of 
wheat and the resulting product. 

Misrouting was not alleged in the original complaint but 
the facts set out showed that the allegation of unreasonable- 
ness rested on the fact that the Chicago, Indiana & Southern, 
now a part of the New York Central, routed the wheat via 
Sheff, Ind., instead of via Kankakee, though the billing con- 
tained the notation, “for milling,’ and the route via Sheff did 
not carry the milling privilege while the route via Kankakee 
did carry it. 

At the hearing it was contended that the routing via Kan- 
kakee was unlawful, as would have been shown had the shipper 
used the geographical and not the alphabetical list in looking up 
the Chicago junctions via which the wheat might be moved. 
The Commission said that anyone consulting the alphabetical 
list would have no reason to suspect that the routing was lim- 
ited in any other publication, therefore there was no limitation 
on the routing, although the geographical list showed that the 
routing was intended to be limited to Chicago junctions within 
the Chicago switching list. The alphabetical list showed Kan- 
kakee as a Chicago junction. It is, however, outside the Chi- 
cago switching district. 

No public interest reason for milling at Huntington, via 
the Kankakee route was shown, hence the declination to issue 
an order to that effect. 


REPARATION CLAIM ABANDONED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10605, Naylor & Co., Inc., 
vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al., opinion No. 6031, 56 I. C. C., 265-6, 
on a holding that a claim for reparation had been abandoned 
because not formally presented within the two-year period after 
the cause of action accrued, nor within the six months follow- 
ing notice by the Commission that the complaint could not be 
disposed of on the informal docket. The complaint was that 
the rate on 57 cars of steel billets shipped in October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1915, from Ashland, Ky., to New Orleans 
for export was unreasonable. 


RATES ON BERRIES 


.The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 9496, Haley 
& Lang Co. vs. American Express Co. et al., opinion No. 6004, 
55 I. C. C., 747-8, on account of rates charged on one carload of 
cherries and one of fresh strawberries from White Salmon, 
Wash., to Sioux Falls, S. D., on a holding that they were un- 
reasonable because in excess of the rates from Vancouver. The 
defendants admitted the rates should not have been higher 
than those from Vancouver, but suggested that the Vancouver 
rates, having been established to foster the berry industry, were 
below normal. The rates from Vancouver were $2. Those 
assessed on the shipments were combinations of locals, based 
on Vancouver, amounting to $2.80. 


RATES ON WHEAT 


The Commission has ordered reparation in No. 10601, Model 
Mill Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio et al., opinion No. 6018, 56 I. C. C., 
227-8, holding that rates on shipments of wheat from Cayce, Jor- 
dan and Moscow, Ky., to Kenton, Tenn., were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained to Trenton, Tenn., a more distant point. Fourth section 
relief as to that traffic was denied, effective April 15, by fourth 
section order No. 75738, issued on fourth section application No. 
2138, filed by the Mobile & Ohio. 


RATE ON PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10446, Palm- 
olive Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., opinion No. 6025, 56 I. C. C., 
253-4, the Commission holding that the first-class rating in West- 
ern Classification territory and the resulting rates on palmolive 
shampoo, in less than carloads, were legally applicable, and were 
not shown to be unreasonable. 


RATE ON PETROLEUM 


In a report on No. 10388, Pure Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., opinion No. 6017, 56 I. C. C., 218-26, Commissioner Daniels 
said the rate on petroleum or its products, carloads, from the 
mid-continent oil fields in Kansas and Oklahoma to Minneapolis 
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and Willmar, Minn., was unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
when applied to the transportation of crude, gas and fuel oils, to 
the extent that it exceeded 5 cents per hundred pounds less than 
the rate contemporaneously maintained from and to the same 
points on refined oils. He said the applicable rate on petroleum 
and its products from and to the same points had not been shown 
to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial when applied to dis- 
tillate, otherwise known as unfinished kerosene. 

The contention of the complainants was that distillate should 
move at something less than the rates on refined oils, because 
in the form in which it moves from the mid-continent fields to 
Minneapolis and Wilmar it is not a merchantable product, as it 
must undergo a further process. Commissioner Daniels said that 
unfinished kerosene, while a raw material, differs greatly from 
crude oil, also a raw material, because a high percentage of re- 
fined oil is derived from the distillate, while from crude the per- 
centage of refined products is much lower. The commissioner 
said the Commission was not unmindful of the fact that in May, 
1912, in National Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. (23 I. C. C., 
527), it had prescribed a rate on the so-called light end distil- 
lates 2 cents in excess of the rate on crude oil, which was also 
then the basis maintained by the defendants on fuel oil. He said 
that on the facts of record in this case, the Commission was 
of the opinion that for rate-making purposes, such distillates 
were more properly grouped with refined oils. 


CHARGES ON NEW CARS 

The Commission has dismissed No. 9540, McCloud River 
Railway Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al., opinion No. 6035, 56 
I. C. C., 287-92, for the reason set forth by it in Pacific Engi- 
neering & Construction Co. vs. C. R. I. & P., 56 I. C. C., 247. 
In the latter case the Commission held that a railroad is not a 
common carrier of cars not owned by it when consigned to its 
owners, even if it is loaded with revenue freight, and, therefore, 
that it may make a charge for hauling the car of foreign owner- 
ship, regardless of the fact that it also obtains the revenue 
from the lading and makes no mileage allowance to the owner 
of the car for such use. In this case, it is said that the charge 
of $90 each on fifteen of the complaining railroad’s new cars, 
under load, for the haul from Missouri River points, westward, 
independent of the charges on the freight shipped in the cars, 
from Chicago and Gary, Ind., to points in California and Oregon, 
was not unreasonable or otherwise in violation of the act. 

The report on this case contains abstracts from the cor- 
respondence between the complaining railroad and the traffic 
manager for the Santa Fe, showing that the latter warned the 
McCloud River road that the charge of $90 a car would be 
assessed. The Commission treated the whole transaction on 
the basis that the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific had a right 
to contract or to decline to contract with the McCloud River 
road to accept its cars prior to their entry into “interchange 
service” on the basis that exists between railroads for the inter- 
change of cars. 


RATES ON COCOANUT OIL 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10588, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern Railway et al., opinion No. 
6030, 56 I. C. C., 263-5, on a holding that the fifth class rates 
on cocoanut oil, in tank carloads, from Charleston, S. C., to 
Babbitt, N. J., Buffalo, N. Y., and Savannah, Ga., are unreason- 
able because in excess of contemporaneous rates on cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil and soya bean oil. The defendants contended 
that rates on the oils mentioned were abnormally low, but the 
Commission, in other cases, had come to a contrary conclusion. 
The report also embraces No. 10588, Sub.-No. 1, Same vs. Same, 
and No. 10589, Same vs. Same. 


RATE ON NITRATE OF SODA 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10503, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. Y. P. & N. et al., opinion No. 
6021, 56 I. C. C., 233-5, on a holding that the rate on imported 
nitrate of soda, in bags, carloads, from Norfolk, Va., to Carney’s 
Point, N. J., was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
aggregate of contemporaneous intermediates to and beyond 
Philadelphia. 


RATE ON HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
The Commission has dismissed No. 10574, Geo. C. Holt et al., 
receivers of the Aetna Explosives Co., vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
opinion No, 6027, 56 I. C. C., 257-8, holding the rate on high ex- 
plosives from Sinnemahoning, Pa., to Ashland, Ky., had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 








RATES ON GLASS BOTTLES, ETC. 


Commissioner Hall, in a decision on No. 9735, Bartlett-Collins 
Glass Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., and parts of fourth 
section applications Nos. 627 and 


37, opinion No. 6022, 56 I. C. C., 
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236-46, announced the conclusion that glass bottles, fruit jars ang 
glassware, as defined in the report, were unduly prejudicial to 
Sapulpa and Sand Springs, Okla., and San Antonio, Tex., to the 
extent that they exceeded for like distances the rates contem. 
poraneously in effect from Shreveport, La., to points in Texas. A 
further holding was that rates on the same commodities, from 
and to the same points, were not intrinsically unreasonable, or 
unduly prejudicial or preferential, except that from Sapulva the 
rates on glass bottles and fruit jars were unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded for like distances the rates cop. 
temporaneously in effect from Blackwell and Poteau, Okla. 

Reparation was denied and consideration of the fourth see. 
tion applications deferred. Rates in accordance with the terms 
of the decision are to be made effective on or before November 
5. The rates are to be from Avant, Pawhuska, Poteau, Black. 
well, Sand Springs, Sapulpa and Tulsa, on glass bottles, flasks, 
demijohns, glass fruit jars, fruit jar tops, jelly glasses and 
tumblers, and on glass bottles, flasks and demijohns from Okmy)- 
gee and Checotah, Okla., to destinations in Texas, not in excess 
of rates for like distances on like traffic from Shreveport. Ip 
other words, the Shreveport scale is to be applied. In addition, 
the carriers are to establish on glassware, other than cut, N. 0, 
I. B. N., from Okmulgee, Sand Springs, Sapulpa and Tulsa, to 
Texas points, rates of a similar character: 


RATE ON LOCOMOTIVE 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10573, Weaver 
Brothers & Looney vs. Louisiana & Arkansas et al., opinion No. 
6026, 56 I. C. C., 255-6, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
a locomotive from Emerson, Ark., to Couchwood, La. The car. 
riers admitted that the rate of 66 cents, legally applicable, was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 49 cents. The charges 
were collected on a combination composed of the class A rate 
of 38 cents to Shreveport and 28 cents beyond. At the time ship- 
ment moved a joint class A rate of 49 cents was in effect from 
Emerson to points in the so-called Shreveport, Alexandria, Mon- 
roe triangle, which included Arcadia, Ruston and Monroe, on the 
V. S. & P., an average distance of 72 miles, and Cypress, Rapides 
and Henryville, on the T. & P., an average distance of 125 miles. 
The record disclosed that the assailed rate was improperly 
aligned with the class A rate from Emerson to many other points 
in Louisiana, in the same destination territory. 


RATES ON COAL 


A finding of undue prejudice and disadvantage in the rates on 
coal via Pennsylvauia Lines from the Pittsburgh and Connells- 
ville districts to Canton, Ohio, in favor of Youngstown and Cleve 
land, has been made by Commissioner Woolley in a report on 
No. 8890, Canton Chamber of Commerce vs. Pennsylvania Co. 
et al., opinion No. 6036, 56 I. C. C., 293-7. 

The carrier and the Director-General are to establish rates 
from the districts mentioned to Canton, on or before April 24, not 
more than 20 cents higher than the rate to Youngstown. 

The question was one of grouping, though the complaint 
alleged unreasonableness under the first section of the act. Until 
the supply of natural gas was shut off at Canton the iron and 
steel industries at that point took little or no interest in the rates 
on coal from the Pittsburgh and Connellsville districts. Their 
coal requirements were met by the Ohio mines. The latter, how- 
ever, cannot furnish coal suitable for coking because the sulphur 
content is too high. When the natural gas was shut off, the Can- 
ton iron and steel interests turned to the Pittsburgh and Con 
nellsville group for their supply of fuel. In the adjustment of 
bituminous coal rates to the C. F. A. territory (46 I. C. C., 66), 
Canton was put in the district with Akron and got a rate of $1.40 
per ton. Youngstown got a rate of $1.10 and Cleveland, $1.50. In 
this case, Canton pointed out that mileage and the fact that its 
industries compete with the iron and steel indusries at Youngs 
town were considerations which should have resulted in giving 
it a rate nearer that given to Youngstown. The complaining it 
dustries did not attack and were not particularly interested iD 
the rates that applied to the enire Akron-Canton groups. From 
a commercial, economic and transportation point of view, they 
claimed that Canton was related to the great iron and steel pro 
ducing centers in the Youngstown-Cleveland groups, rather than 
to the points in the groups in which it was placed. On the theory 
that the coal rates from the Pittsburgh district had become of s0 
much importance in the competition among iron and steel manu 
facturers, it asked for the benefit of its location in the rates 02 
coal, length of haul considered. 


The carriers, at the hearing, said they feared a reduction of 
revenue would result should the Canton rate be reduced. The 
Commission said that on the route of the Pennsylvania lines 
there were no large intermediate consuming points now — 

‘evenu 


the Canton rate, and consequently any reduction in 
would be on Canton traffic only. ' 
Mr. Woolley said the question seemed to be whether Cantol 


was entitled to the benefit of its mileage from the Pittsburs) and 
Connellsville districts over the Pennsylvania lines, or whether 
the present grouping was to be justified 6n the theory that a Te 
duction in the Canton rate would necessitate reductions «t sev 
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eral intermediate points on the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. Woolley 
said it would not be just and reasonable to deny Canton the 
penefit of its location as compared with Youngstown and Cleve- 
land, as there were no substantially different transportation con- 
ditions to be taken into consideration. 


CHARGE FOR LIVE STOCK DELIVERY 


With Commissioners Hall and Daniels dissenting, the Com- 
mission, in a report by Commissioner Daniels, has dismissed No. 
10325, Swift & Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al., opinion No. 6039, 56 
_C. C. 309-17, holding that the exaction of a charge of $2.50 per 
car, in addition to the line haul rate, for the delivery of live 
stock at plants on the Missouri Pacific, Rock Island and Wabash 
in St. Louis was not unreasonable or otherwise in contravention 
of the act, and not a reversal of the Commission’s opinion in the 
Los Angeles switching case (18 I. C. C. 310), which was fought 
through to the Supreme Court and there decided, 234 U. S. 294. 

Messrs. Hall and McChord pointed out that the decision 
amounted to the breaking of the long-established custom of 
making one rate to cover the line haul and delivery on the rails 
of the carrier. McChord said he could not consent to the treat- 
ing of the terminal road in St. Louis as a carrier distinct from the 
ones that had performed the line haul and received the rate for 
delivery in St. Louis. 


RATES TO NASHVILLE 


A condemnation of the basing point system of constructing 
rates in the southeast is proposed in a tentative report on No. 
10651, Board of Trade of Nashville (Ga.) vs. Georgia & Florida 
et al., by Examiner G. H. Mattingly. He recommends a con- 
demnation of such rates to and from Nashville as may be made 
full combinations on the junctions. On the record made he said 
he could not indicate the rates that should be made applicable. 
Therefore he recommended that the case be held open for con- 
sultation between the complainant and the defendants with a 
view to having them come to a conclusion as to what rates should 
be checked in for application to Nashville. 


Adoption of the report will extend the Commission’s condem- 
nation to all phases and parts of the basing point system. Most 
of it was placed under the ban in the Commission’s report on 
Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 153 and 
32 I. C. C. 61. In those reports the Commission said the strong 
lines should remove the fourth section violations caused by their 
adherence to the basing point method of constructing rates. It 
said, however, that for a period of two years the weak lines might 
continue to violate the long and short haul part of the law, be- 
cause the financial condition of those lines was not such that 
it would be just to require them to change their ways and their 
rates. 

There has been no change in their financial condition, Ex- 
aminer Mattingly says, but it is his opinion that the exaction of 
the full combinations is more than they should be permitted to 
have. 

Nashville is served wholly by two of the so-called weak lines, 
the Georgia & Florida and the Ocilla Southern. The examiner 
said they did not control the making of the rates; that they could 
go out of business without such retirement having any effect 
on the level of the rates. Mattingly pointed out that on much 
of the traffic to and from Nashville the rates are approximately 
the same as to and from points around Nashville with which the 
complaining chamber of commerce said its members were in 
competition. Tobacco rates against which the complaint was 
leveled in particular were revised after the complaint was filed 
and they are satisfactory. After mentioning a number of rates to 
and from Nashville, which were about the same as to and from 
points around Nashville served by some of the strong lines, the 
examiner said the defendants had called attention to those rates 
to show that they were indicative of their desire to assist Nash- 
Ville in developing the agricultural resources of the territory. 
They suggested that such rates afforded no basis for a disturp- 
ance of the general rate adjustment. 


RATES ON YELLOW PINE 


Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison has proposed a report to 
the Commission on No. 10942, Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern et al., holding that the imposi- 
tion of the combination of rates on Louisville on yellow pine from 
points in Alabama to Birmingham and Louisville, reconsigned to 
Points in New York, was illegal; that the joint rates through 
Cincinnati were the ones that should have been imposed and that 
the complainants were entitled to reparation for the difference. 

The shipments moved through Louisville, which is on routes 
through Cincinnati on which the joint rates applied, the exam- 
iner said. The route through the Cincinnati gateway via Louis- 
Ville, the examiner said, was not restricted in the tariffs, hence 
the rate via Cincinnati should have been assessed. The defend- 
ants said that reconsignment was limited to routes via which 
Join‘ rates and divisions were in effect, but the examiner said 
the tariffs did not contain restrictions on the routing, that traffic 
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was free to move to the Cincinnati gateway via Louisville and 
the shippers could have so routed their traffic had they cared to 
bill at point of origin through to final destination, instead of to 
Birmingham and Louisville and there reconsigned to final des- 
tinations in New York state. The shipments moved in July, 
August and October, 1917, during which time there were many 
embargoes. The tariffs, the examiner said, did not forbid recon- 
signment to embargoed points and the joint rates therefore were 
applicable, if other conditions in the tariffs were met, citing 
Wood vs. N. Y. P. & N., 53 I. C. C., 183, in support of that con- 
tention. 





RATE ON CYPRESS 


An award of reparation is recommended in a tentative re- 
port by Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison on No. 10933, Pine 
Plume Lumber Company vs. A. C. L. et al., on a finding that the 
rate applicable on a carload of cypress moving in August, 1918, 
from Hebardville, Ga., to Beckley, W. Va., was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded the combination on Roanoke, in 
effect prior to June 25, plus five cents per 100 pounds, the 
maximum increase allowed under General Order No. 28. The 
maximum increase was applied to the factors of the combina- 
tion instead of to the through charge. The recommendation, 
therefore, follows the principle laid down in Gosline & Co. vs. 
Director-General, 55 I. C. C. 220. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison has submitted a pro- 
posed report on No. 10922, Carolina Portland Cement Company 
vs. Central of Georgia, recommending an award of reparation 
on account of the imposition of a combination rate on a carload 
of lumber from Slaughters, Ala., to Cincinnati, via Cairo, as to 
which the complainant gave no reconsignment order until after 
the car had passed Fulton, Ky., the junction at which the de- 
fendants claimed the reconsignment should have been effected. 
Instead of applying the joint rate from Slaughters to Cincin- 
nati, they assessed a combination on the ground that the route 
through Cairo was not the natural one. The examiner said the 
reconsignment privilege was not restricted to any given route, 
hence the joint rate was the one to have been applied. 


DEMURRAGE ON HAY 


o 


In a tentative report in No. 10766, Quintal & Lynch, Ltd., 
vs. Florida East Coast Railway Co., Examiner E. L. Geddes 
recommends that the Commission dismiss, for want of jurisdic- 
tion, the complaint in which it was alleged that demurrage 
charges collected at Key West on three carloads of hay shipped 
in bond from Canada, through the United States, to Havana, 
Cuba, were unjust and unreasonable and wrongfully assessed. 
In holding that the shipment involved was beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission, the examiner cited M. Canales vs. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co. et al. (37 I. C. C,, 
573), in which the Commission said that while no doubt Con- 
gress had the power to regulate transportation in the country 
of goods moving through it from one foreign country to an- 
other, the jurisdiction of the Commission did not extend to such 
transportation. 


SWITCHING AND SPOTTING 

In failing to perform switching and spotting service at the 
plant of the complainant at Harrisburg, Pa., or to make allow- 
ance for such work done by it, Examiner F. H. Barclay thinks 
the Pennsylvania and Reading fail in their common carrier duty 
toward the Central Iron & Steel Company. Therefore, in a 
tentative report on No. 10739, Central Iron & Steel Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. et al., he has recommended a finding that 
the trunk lines have been guilty of unjust discrimination and un- 
due preference for its competitors. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory state of the record as to the cost 
of switching and spotting, the examiner said it afforded no basis 
for an award of reparation or for determining the maximum al- 
lowance for the future, if the trunk lines do not perform the 
switching and spotting. 

This outgrowth of the industrial railway case is peculiar in 
that it does not involve the question of allowance on switching 
and spotting ore, coke and limestone, the heavy traffic going to 
the blast furnaces of the complainant, but only to the switching 
and spotting of cars for the movement of the product, chiefly 
steel plate. The trunk lines spot the blast furnace materials on 
trestles near the plants where they are to be used. 

The complainant asked for reparation amounting to about 
$90,000 for the two years prior to the filing of the complaint, 
early in 1919. Negotiations with regard to allowances were under 
way when the government took over the roads. That taking over 
brought them to an end. 

Much of the report is devoted to a discussion of the testimony 
of the witneses as to when the trunk lines had quit switching and 
spotting, the witnesses being uncertain as to time. They thought 
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the Reading had quit in 1909 and the Pennsylvania about two 
years later. They did not know whether a demand that the trunk 
lines continue to perform that service was made. The records 
of ‘the trunk lines, so the witnesses for them said, did not show 
anything on the subject. 

Engineer witnesses also disagreed as to whether the ordi- 
nary type yard engines now employed by the trunk lines could 
do the work, but said nothing as to the possibility of the ordinary 
type yard engine being physically able to do the switching and 
spotting when the trunk lines quit the work and the steel com- 
pany either invested in additional locomotives or used those it 
had for more work. 

The cost figures submitted by the complainant showed the 
average cost to be $4.769, but that figure was not obtained on the 
engine-hour basis approved by the Commission in Chicago, West 
Pullman & Southern (37 I. C. C., 408). The figuring was done on 
the theory that idle time had to be paid for just as if the engines 
were at work all the time on the interchange switching and spot- 
ting service when they were not at work on the intra-plant work. 


RATES ON BRICK 


Recommendation that the complaint be dismissed is made 
by Examiner F. H. Barclay in a tentative report on No. 10801, 
Illinois Brick Company vs. Illinois Central et al., the finding be- 
ing that rates on common brick from points in the Chicago 
(Ill.) switching district, and from Shermerville, Ill., to grouped 
points in eastern Iowa on the lines of the Illinois Central and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, were not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. In certain instances, the examiner finds, the long- 
and-short-haul provision of the fourth section is violated without 
authority. 

The rates paid by complainant were as low as, or lower 
than, the rates contemporaneously in effect between points for 
comparable distances in the same general territory, the exaim- 
iner says, and the unauthorized violations of the fourth section 
should be promptly corrected. 


RATES ON WHEAT 


A recommendation that the Commission affirm its former 
finding of undue prejudice and reinstate its order requiring the 
removal of the prejudice, has been made by Examiner John T. 
Money, in a tentative report on No. 9345, Strassburg Steam 
Flouring Mills vs. Southern et al., in connection with which a 
large number of fourth section applications for relief were con- 
sidered. The original finding and order were reported in 53 
I. C. C. 52. The finding was that the rates and regulations 
applied on wheat, from points in and west of Central Freight 
Association territory, and other points in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, West Virginia and Virginia, to Charlestown, W. Va., and 
Winchester and Strassburg, Va., for milling and reshipment to 
destinations in Carolina territory were unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they resulted in higher total charges than those ap- 
plicable under the rules and regulations contemporaneously ap- 
plied on similar shipments moving through Charlestown, Win- 
chester, or Strassburg, and milled in transit at Lynchburg or 
Danville, Va. 

Under the condemned arrangement the complainant was at a 
rate disadvantage of 11 cents on wheat acquired in Chicago 
milled at Strassburg, and the product shipped to Raleigh in 
comparison with the wheat and product moving from Chicago to 
Raleigh, with the grinding done at Lynchburg. After the fifteen 
per cent case, the disadvantage was not so great. The Southern 
objected to transit at any places other than rate-breaking points, 
such as at Ohio River crossings or Virginia cities, except on 
any-quantity rates between points on its own lines. 

The re-hearing was had on motion of the railroads. The 
whole record was before the examiner when he reached the con- 
clusion that the Commission should stand pat and reinstate its 
order to remove the prejudice, even if the rates on which the 
wheat and products moved to and from the complaining points 
were in and out and not joint rates. ; 


RATES ON COAL 


A recommendation that the Commission follow the rule laid 
down by itself in a prior case, has been made by Attorney-Ex- 
aminer Robert E. Quirk, in a tentative report on No. 10865, Frank 
Coakley et al. vs. Delaware & Hudson et al. If it does so it 
will hold rates on anthracite coal from the Carbondale district 
in Pennsylvania to South Utica to be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent they exceed the rates to Utica. A holding like that was 
made in Clark-Davis Coal Co. vs. Director-General, 53 I. C. C. 357. 
On prepared sizes the Delaware & Hudson has been exacting a 
rate fifty cents per ton higher than the rate to Utica proper, 
sixty cents higher on pea coal, forty cents higher on buckwheat 
and twenty cents higher on screenings. 

The only difference between Utica and South Utica, the re- 
port indicates, is that several years ago the West Shore called 
its station in Utica, South Utica, as a matter of convenience. 
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The complainants try to sell coal in competition with dealers 
on the Lackawanna and New York, Ontario & Western. When 
the government fixed coal prices, the so-called South Utica 
dealers, although handicapped by higher rates to South Utica, 
made the same prices to the consumers as their competitors, 
although the report said they probably might have obtained 
a price equal to the cost, plus the freight rate and plus the 
profit allowed by the Fuel Administration, but they thought of 
the future business that would have to be done, if at all, be. 
cause they had retained the good wil] of their customers. They 
did not want to be branded as profiteers, hence they met the 
prices of their competitors, reducing their profit by the extent 
of the differences in rates. 

The carriers undertook to justify the higher rates to South 
Utica, which did not exist except as a name in some old tariffs, 
on the ground that deliveries by the Delaware & Hudson repre. 
sented a two-line haul. Quirk said the Commission time and 
again had said carriers might well exact more for a two-line 
than a one-line haul, but he said that contention was entitled 
to little or no weight in this case because the roads that were 
carrying at lower rates also had two-line hauls. 

Quirk said the fact that the dealers had elected to stand 
the loss by selling coal at the same prices made by other 
dealers instead of passing them on to the consumer should not 
be allowed to bar their claim for reparation, quoting in support 
of that contention Ballou & Wright vs. N. Y., N. H. & H., 34 
rE. Cc. C.. 328. 


RATES. ON HOGS 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has been 
made by Examiner Harris Fleming in a proposed report on No. 
10746, Caron & Campbell vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et 
al., on a holding that the rates on hogs from Ft. Worth, Lexington 
and Cross Plains, Tex., and Kansas City, Mo., to Camp Pike and 
Carbell Spur, Ark., and from Camp Pike and Carbell Spur to St. 
Louis, Kansas City, National Stock Yards and Oklahoma City, had 
not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

The examiner reported as a fact that the joint mileage scale 
sought by the complainants now applies from and to certain 
of the points mentioned in the complaint; also, that the record 
did not establish that the combination basis, which has gener- 
ally been employed in the construction of the rates, has resulted 
in excessive or unlawful charges. 

Camp Pike, one of the army cantonments established in 1917, 
is near Dalhoff, Ark. The Missouri Pacific, at the solicitation of 
the government, built spur tracks to the camp and established 
two stations thereon, viz.: Camp Pike and Carbell Spur. The 
complainants took a contract for disposing of the camp garbage. 
They built pens near the camp and brought hogs from Texas 
and Kansas City to them for fattening, and then shipped the 
fattened hogs to the markets at St. Louis, Kansas City, East 
St. Louis and Oklahoma City. 

The Missouri Pacific applied the combination on Dalhof, 
plus an arbitrary for the haul from the camp to Dalhoff. The 
complainants suggested that the rates they were compelled to 
pay were unreasonable because in excess of the combination on 
Dalhoff. They cited the Commission’s decision in Camp Logan 
(Houston, Texas) rates, 49 I. C. C., 389, and Camp Bowie (Texas) 
rates, 49 I. C. C., 528, in support of their contention; also they 
placed in the record rate comparisons taken from other points in 
Arkansas. 


The Missouri Pacific said that it never applied the junction 
point rates to branch-line or connecting-line points, except under 
the constraint of competition which did not exist on traffic to 
and from Camp Pike. In addition, it was urged, the cost of con- 
structing the Camp Pike branch was much above the cost of 
branch lines of like mileage; that the grades on it are greater 
than on any other part of the Missouri Pacific system and the 
cost of operation correspondingly greater than on any other 
part of the system. The average train-load is only nine cars. 
In addition it said that the camp was about to be abandoned and 
the branch line would have no value other than that resulting 
from salvage. 


In conclusion, the examiner said, the record did not estab- 
lish that the combination basis, which had been generally em- 
ployed in the construction of the rates, resulted in excessive OF 
unlawful charges. 


SWITCHING OF COAL 


Adoption by the Commission of the recommendation made 
by Attorney-Examiner Robert E. Quirk in his tentative report 
(mentioned in The Traffic World of January 31) on No. 10936, 
Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad and the Director 
General would be an approval by it of the unusually high rates 
imposed on intra-city movements for comparatively short dis- 
tances that resulted from the application of General Order No. 
28 on what are usually called switching movements. 

In this case a charge of $10.50 a car for moving coal from one 
plant of the complainant to another of its establishments in Phil- 
adelphia, a distance of 1.6 miles, was increased to $21. 1* was 
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reduced in November, 1918, to $13. It is Quirk’s opinion that 
this case falls within the broad principle that in the absence of 
a showing of unreasonableness per se, the mere fact that the 
rate was raised and then reduced in a short time is not to be 
taken as indicating the higher charge was unreasonable. 

In applying General Order No. 28 to this situation the rail- 
road tariff men figured that a rate of $10.50 on a car holding 
140,000 pounds was equivalent to a rate of 15 cents a ton. Under 
No. 28 certain rates up to 49 cents were to be increased fifteen 
cents a ton. That’s what was done in this instance. 

The complainant called attention to the fact that the switch- 
ing rate on merchandise was only $6.50 a car, but Quirk said the 
testimony showed it was the custom of the carrier to make lower 
rates on such traffic. The railroad men contended that $6.50 was 
an abnormally low rate. Quirk said the railroad company had 
suggested to the refining company that it transfer the coal, 362 
cars of it, by motor truck, but that the complainant had said 
neither plant could be served by motor truck. Therefore, the 
railroad had to haul it over part of its main line through the 
congested Philadelphia terminal. 


MISROUTING OF LUMBER 


An award of reparation is proposed in a tentative report 
by Examiner John T. Money in No. 10919, W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Company vs. Southern et al., on the ground that the 
Southern had misrouted fourteen carloads of lumber from Sul- 
lent, Ala., to Marion, Drexel, Morgantown, Hickory and States- 
ville, N. C. 

None of the towns mentioned is named in the tariff used 
in finding the rates. Therefore, the “between any two points 
of destination” rule carried in the tariffs was used in determin- 
ing the rates. The towns are between Asheville, N. C., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on the Asheville division of the Southern. 
They are not, however, intermediate on the shorter route of 
the Southern through Atlanta. The shipments were tendered 
unrouted or routed for Southern delivery. 

The rate to Lexington, the examiner found, was not re- 
stricted to any particular route of the Southern. He said that 
even if it was the practice of the Southern to handle traffic 
from Sulligent to Lexington via Atlanta there was nothing in 
the tariff restricting the traffic. 

Some of the shipments were undercharged and some over- 
charged. The Lexington rate, which the examiner said should 
have been applied, was 26.5 cents. He recomomended repara- 
tion to that basis. 


RATE ON MOLASSES 


A recommendation by Examiner H. C. Wilson in a tentative 
report on No. 10672, Security Mills and Feed Company vs. 
Southern et al., is that the rate on blackstrap molasses from 
New Orleans, Mobile and Savannah to Knoxville be held to be 
uireasonable and unduly prejudicial to Knoxville and unduly 
preferential of Memphis and other points such as Louisville 
and Cincinnati. 


The examiner recommended that 19 cents be held to be 
a reasonable rate from New Orleans and Mobile, and 25 cents 
from Savannah, on imported blackstrap of a value of 8 cents, 
or less, per gallon. He recommended that rates on domestic 
blackstrap and on imported blackstrap exceeding 8 cents in 
value per gallon be established on the basis of 2% cents per 
gallon over the rate on blackstrap, domestic, or imported ex- 
ceeding 8 cents in: value per gallon. 

The complaint was largely based on the fact, asserted by 
the complainant, that Memphis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nash- 
ville and Owensboro, as typical points, received specific com- 
modity rctes on blackstrap much lower than the rates on mo- 
lasses, while it was compelled to pay the molasses rate. The 
rate to Knoxville from New Orleans was 41.5 cents, which was 
the edible molasses rate, while the rate on blackstrap to Cin- 
cinnati was 20.5 cents, to Louisville, Nashville and Owensboro, 
19 cents, and Memphis; 12.5 cents. 


RATE ON CYPRESS LUMBER 


Examiner John TP. Money has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 10840, St. Bernard Cypress Company vs. New Orleans 
& Northeastern et al., on a holding that the rate on cypress 
lumber, carloads, from Chalmette, La., to Seabrook, La., had 
lot been shown to be unreasonable. The freight charges were 
collected on a distance commodity rate of 5 cents for 10 miles 
0 less, plus the war tax. The rate prior to June 25, 1918, 
was less than 4 cents. The examiner called attention to the 
fact ihat the Commission’s jurisdiction is confined to rates 
Iitiated by the President under the federal control act. After 
the increase, under General Order No. 28, whereby the rate 
became 5 cents, a rate of $6.50 per car for movement within the 
SWitching limits of New Orleans and Seabrook was established. 
Seabrook is a prepay station within the corporate limits of 
New Orleans, but beyond the switching limits. The complain- 
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ant thought the Commission should order reparation down to 
the basis of the subsequently established switching rate. 


GRAIN STORAGE CHARGES 


Examiner E. L. Gaddess, in a proposed report on No. 10763, 
Harlem Feed & Grocery Company vs. Lehigh et al., has recom- 
mended a holding that storage charges equal to demurrage, 
assessed and collected on twenty-six carloads of grain and grain 
products at Cazenovia, N. Y., were legally applicable as to 
twenty-three of them and illegal as to the others; also that 
the unloading charges collected by the Lehigh Valley, which 
unloaded them because it needed the cars, were without tariff 
authority and should be returned as reparation. 

In this case the question was as to the rule to apply to 
the contents of cars unloaded by the railroad company “for the 
purpose of releasing needed equipment.” In such cases rule 
5 (f) in the storage tariff says the storage will be the same 
as demurrage that would accrue if the lading were left in the 
cars for the period it was held in storage. Rule 1 (b), of the 
storage rules, says that if the railroad company unloads at 
the request of the shipper the ordinary storage rates will apply. 

The examiner said that as to the three cars, charges, in 
his opinion, were illegally assessed because the complainant 
asked the railroad company to unload the stuff in its warehouse. 
In the case of the other cars, the Lehigh Valley took the 
initiative and unloaded the equipment to enable it to use the 
cars. Its witnesses testified that the unloading was done for the 
sole purpose of recovering the cars which the National De- 
fense Committee was calling on the railroads to use to the 
utmost. .ne consignee could not procure the labor wherewith 
to do the unloading. However, it did not save itself by asking 
the railroad company’s help, hence there will be no return of 
the money. The Lehigh Valley collected $5,067. 


RATE ON PEANUTS 


It is the thought of Examiner Ulysses Butler, expressed in 
a proposed report on No. 10676, Mitsui & Co., Ltd., vs. Oregon- 
Washington et al., that the Director-General should make rep- 
aration on 112 carloads of peanuts, imported from India and 
sent from Seattle and Tacoma to Houston, Tex., at a rate of 
$1.75, down to the basis of a subsequently established rate of 
$1.50 on imported edible nuts, including peanuts. The $1.50 
rate was established on May 29, 1919. The nuts moved under 
a commodity rate of $1.75, which superseded a fifth class rate 
of $2.29, which became effective on June 25 upon the cancella- 
tion of an import commodity rate of $1. The complainant 
did not attack the $1.50 rate. Its witness said peanuts of good 
quality could stand a rate as high as that, but the lower grades 
could not. 


REPORT ON POTATO CASE 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque was unable to find any 
merit in the contentions made by the complainants in No. 10790, 
Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. Great Northern et al., in 
which the Minnesota potato shippers attacked the car rental 
charges imposed on them when they asked for railroad-owned 
refrigerators; the three cent charge on potatoes stored in transit 
at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, and the appli- 
cation of the car rental charge of $5 on refrigerators applied to 
each running trip of a car into and out of a transit point. There- 
fore he recommended a dismissal of the complaint. 

The potato shippers contended that the $5 charge for a re- 
frigerator car applied only to cars not owned by the railroads 
on the theory that it was worth $5 for them to hunt up a refrig- 
erator car for a man who desired to ship potatoes in a car not 
to be usually found in the stock of the railroad. They pointed out 
that the charge was provided for in a section relating to mileage 
and other charges on private cars. The defendants pointed to 
references in the tariffs tending to show that the charge, while 
stated in the section mentioned, was governed by rules, to which 
reference was made, which rules showed clearly the intention to 
apply the charge on railroad-owned cars. In his report Disque 
said the tariffs showed the application of the charge alike to 
private and railroad-owned refrigerators. 


Prior to federal control the railroads interpreted their rules 
as meaning that when a shipper had paid $5 for an insulated car 
he was entitled to its use to the final destination of his potatoes, 
even if he placed them in storage in transit. When the govern- 
ment took over the railroads it construed the tariffs as meaning 
that the shipper not only should pay three cents per 100 pounds 
for the privilege of storing his goods, but also $5 for having 
the refrigerator placed at the warehouse door for a resumption 
of the journey of the tubers. The Railroad Administration has 
presented bills for undercharges to all shippers who used the 
storage in transit privilege and ordered their potatoes forwarded 
from the transit point in a refrigerator car. 

Mr. Disque, in his report, said it would be reasonable to in- 
terpret the rule as meaning a continuous running trip, so that 
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there would be two $5 charges on potatoes put into storage in 
transit. 
Another contention of the complainants was that the shippers 


dicial against the tidewater ports and that the carriers be re. 
quired to remove it. 
As to how much money will have to be paid out by the 


in Colorado and Idaho were favored, at the expense of the carriers because they did not return to the peace time rule of Ag 
Minnesota shippers, because they paid no extra car charge either five days free time and $2 per day per car charge, cannot be esti- yoad D: 
into or out of the storage points. Disque said the favor shown mated. The total demurrage charge was in excess of $1,300,000. tially t 
to the Colorado and Idaho shippers was not due to any acts of ———————— in its 
the Great Northern and other defendants in this complaint. Be- y + “ould 
sides, he said the Director-General, in his perishable freight SWITCHING ALLOWAN CE = n 
protective tariff No. 1, now before the Commission for advice, The Trafic World Washington Bureay pranchi 
proposed to remove all such equalities by providing uniform rules Aes albmeenen of 76 conte tor cutting « ete, te the eehein but the 
and regulations throughout the country. of Examiner W. N. Brown, is sufficient to pay the United States ones 
re oe Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Inc., for the transportation 
DEMU RRAGE ON COAL service it performs at Burlington, N. J., with its own locomo.-. ins 
The fact that the rail carriers publish rates on coal to tide- — SS ee eee cae an pig Jabor. 
water to apply f. o. b. vessel, and therefore include the dumping giates Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Inc.. vs Penne at the 
of the coal into the vessel, does not preclude them from main-  Jonia Railroad Company and the Director-General, that the Com.  %, # 
taining proper demurrage charges and regulations on coal they mission enter an order of dismissal rate m 
have not dumped. In dumping, the carriers perform an ancillary This tentative report, like several others, makes a point of underly 
service, for which they may exact a separate charge under the the fact that the complainant has not requested the Pennsyl- been & 
principles laid down in the iron ore cases, 41 I. C. C. 181, 203. yania to perform: this spotting service, nor signified its willine- confere 
The foregoing is one of the points made in the tentative report joss to permit the Pennastvenia to do so with its pace. of rate 
+ ge Hand er mage Z <" a on + 10594, Wholesale Coal ment : ; tant fe 
Trade Association of New York, Inc., et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio “ : F ‘ : . rate-mé 
et al., and related cases, each involving the question of the ae. a ee — a Mig a Se 
reasonableness of demurrage charges and rules in effect since fengant’s unquestionable right,” is the way Senses eens passed 
Noy. 11, 1918; the reasonableness of the free time of three days stated his conception of the law on the subject. In support . with tl 
under the average agreement, between Dec. 1, 1918, and March his report that the record does not show that the defendant of yiel 
31, 1919, in comparison with the five days’ free time in. effect has had the opportunity to perform the spotting service, Mr establi: 
prior to Feb. 6, 1918, and since April 1, 1919; the reasonable- Brown introduced in his report a colloquy between the attorney net op 
ness of the demurrage charge of $3 in effect from Feb. 6, 1918, for the railroad company and a witness for the complainant m « 
and April 1, 1919, in comparison with a rate of $2 before and The attorney asked whether the complainant would be willing each Yr 
after the dates mentioned, and a number of other questions per- to have the counts line come in now and do this service in re ings Ov 
taining to demurrage on tidewater coal, both hard and soft. plant. The answer of the witness was: “That is contingent on Sel 
The shippers contended that inasmuch as the carriers made certain oundithens From the eee teat the poor Pte first came confere 
their haulage rates to cover the service of dumping, no demur- up for iesesaten in 1915. or 16. until this minute that ques- return 
rage could be imposed until the transportation by the rail car- tion has never been asked us by the trunk line railroads. and expirat 
riers had been completed. Brown said that inasmuch as it has not been asked. I mean. either in connection with the appli- guaran 
is the duty of the shipper to provide the barge or other vessel cation we have made in which the allowance was established, or under 
into which the coal might be dumped, the placing of the cars at the time we wer seeking an increased allowance, or, so ‘far comes 
ready for dumping was akin to the constructive placement of a as | know, in answer to our complaint.” pores by the 
car consigned to the track of a shipper, who was unable to take The record, however, ‘A Gieen that oome years prior provide 
delivery when the railroad was ready to make it. to June 1, 1917, the Pennsylvania quit spotting cars on the — 
Brown recommended a holding that the three days’ free tracks controlled by the complainant, and agreed to pay the jy “4 ‘2 
time and the $3 per day per car charge were both unreasonable cast won company "76 cents per car "based on cost data sub- missior 
in the period from Dec. 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919, on the ground jnitted for 1915. This cost, the company said. was mea out. the act 
that, inasmuch as the armistice was signed on Nov. 11, 1918, and cient to cover the cost at present, In a statement submitted cession 
the reason for the short time and high charge disappeared and 4 the hearing it was claimed that in June, 1917, such cost per Se 
the tariffs could have been changed by Dec. 1, nineteen days joaded car was 83.77 cents: in December, 1917 $1.69: in June ference 
after the signing of the armistice. He recommended that rep- 93g $1.49, and in May, 1919, $3.67. In another exhibit the Mr. Es 
aration be awarded as to the excess of demurrage accruing in average from June 1. 1917, to May 31, 1919, was shown as $1.36. would 
the period from Dec. 1, 1918, and March 31, 1919, or, what is ‘phe increases were attributed to the higher cost of labor and cent re 
equivalent, that the charges that were not collected be waived, materials ive, at 
yee to the yen a. the five days’ free time and $2 per day Comparisons were made with switching at other points in decreas 
: ‘ > ‘ i 
charge, restore — April 1, 1918. , ; the Philadelphia rate district, with a view to showing that the Hed th 
The complaints were made possible by the abrupt ending of allowance to the complainant is insufficient. As 
the war, on Nov. 11, 1918. The situation then became bad. The I di -tati th tone ad dita th , ing git 
complaining wholesale coal dealers, in accordance with custom jet ee ee oe ee ae vlewal oblis iat ae ee ee livery qo one 
and the necessity of supplying the market under conditions that i ee un 4 ° ha oa apne ae a a nents, 
have prevailed in and around the tidewater coal ports and the pr gpend Ps or’ tea ‘en peda - a” th CXtCRt OF pe aabiter 
consuming centers around them, had immense quantities of coal ° — . : a es —— we ee © will be 
in transit. Some of them asked the mines to cancel the contracts Plexity in the development of industrial enterprise. Perhaps a provide 
under which the mines were shipping. Others asked the rail- most i a if not ing ag genom form of delivery for yee should 
roads to place embargoes, but mine operators insisted on forward- {reight, is the setting of a car on the so-called team og and on 
ing coal and no embargo was placed, generally, until March 12, f 4 ywsalngeinig where it may be conveniently unloaded, usually by cess a 
1919. the shipper. Another common form and a substitute for team- al 
; B track delivery is the switching of a car to the private siding reserve 
In the meantime the tug and bargemen in and around New of a shipper whose place of business is contiguous to the trunk was fu 
York went on a series of strikes, beginning with one which j;,, clear of the main roles It ra indisputable that the trunk ating i 
lasted from Jan. 8 to Jan. 12, 1919, and the last from March 4 to j:,6 carrier may i. required to “perform these or equivalent laining 
April 20, of that year. It was during the last strike of that services of delivery without charge in addition to the trans proper’ 
kind that the railroads placed their embargo. The complainants portation rate. or, if it choose anaar employ an agent to render erty, s 
thought the conditions during the strike were so unusual that the i), cervice for it. The agent may he the shipper or owner of govern 
Commission should make an exception in their favor and hold jy). property trenapested. souaiied the charge an siemens tit disposi 
that demurrage should not be collected on cars detained during ipe service is no more than just and reasonable. With the for the 
that period. The examiner disagreed with them. rapid growth of many industries and their extension over large tions a 
Examiner Brown recommended a holding that the three day areas, the places for discharging inbound freight and the load- ever a 
and $3 charge were unreasonable during the period from Dec. 1, jing of outbound goods have receded farther and farther within Income 
1918, to March 31, and that reparation should be awarded or the plants and from the rails of the trunk lines. Facilities be- These 
uncollected charges waived. He recommended that the five day came necessary to transport materials or partly manufactured = by 
free time period and $2 per day charge, restored on April 1, 1919, articles from one point within the plant to another, and there fifty-fi 
be held to be reasonable. The complainants and interveners in grew up, primarily for the convenience of operation of the it rk i 
their behalf asked for seven days’ free time. dustries, a system of tracks on their property over which, in direct 
Another request by the complainants was that the monthly many instances, they employed their own cars and motive powet. Writing 
period for adjusting credits and debits arising under the average Where the trunk line attempted, with it motive power, to con of rate 
agreement be extended. They contended that the railroads were’ tinue the carriage to the designated place of unloading, increas when 
giving undue preference to shippers of coal at Lake Erie trans- ingly distant from the trunk line, and involving greate! and out thi 
shipment ports because the periods for adjusting debits and credits greater service, it became less and less practical for its engines everyt] 
at them range from three to four months. The examiner recom- to operate within the plant. The next step was a natural con It 
mended a holding that the rule as to debits and credits at the sequence of the physical situation. The increase in the service, thn 


lake ports are unduly preferential of them and unduly preju- 
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RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Agreement by the House and Senate conferees on the rail- 
yoad bill, February 4, put the proposed law, which is substan- 
tially the House measure plus the Senate’s rule of rate-making, 
in its’ final stage. It was expected that the conferees’ report 
would be ready for submission to the House and Senate some 
time next week and that action thereon would be taken by both 
pranches of Congress soon thereafter. There was little doubt 
put that the conferees’ report would be accepted before March 
1, when the railroads will be returned to their owners under the 
proclamation of the President. 

The last two questions of major importance which the con- 
frees disposed of were those relating to rate making and 
labor. As had been predicted, the Senate conferees yielded 
at the last moment on the anti-strike provisions of the Senate 
pill, and the House conferees accepted the Senate’s rule of 
yate making with slight modifications which did not affect the 
underlying principle of section 6 of the Senate bill. It had 
been generally understood that on the “showdown” the Senate 
conferees would “trade” the anti-strike sections for the rule 
of rate-making. The Senate conferees yielded on every impor- 
tant feature of their bill with the exception of section 6—the 
rate-making section. 

Section 6 as agreed on by the conferees, stands as it was 
passed by the Senate, with two exceptions. These have to do 
with the length of time rates will be established on the basis 
of yielding to the carriers in each rate-making district to be 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission an annual 
net operating income equal, as nearly as may be, to 5% per 
cnt on the aggregate value of the property of the roads in 
each rate-making district, and with the division of excess earn- 
ings over 6 per cent. 

Senator Cummins, who announced the final decision of the 
conferees, said the time rates made on the basis of a 
return of 51% per cent would be either one year from the 
expiration of the period of six months the government will 
guarantee to the carriers the standard return which obtained 
under federal control, or two years from the date the act be- 
comes effective. The question as to time was yet to be settled 
by the conferees. In section 6 as it passed the Senate it was 
provided that at the end of five years the Commission might 
increase or decrease the 5% per cent basis. Senator Cummins 
said that in any event, under the agreement reached, the Com- 
mission could change the percentage of return two years after 
the act becomes effective. The reduction of time was a con- 
cession to the House conferees. 


Senator Cummins and Representative Esch were in con- 
ference February 5 whipping the conferees’ report into shape. 
Mr. Esch said that, in all probability, the rate-making section 
would provide that rates be made on the basis of a 5% per 
cent return for two years after the date the act becomes effect- 
ive, at the end of which time the Commission may increase or 
decrease the percentage of return. The conferees had not set- 
tled that point when their final agreement was reached. 


As to excess earnings over 6 per cent, the Commission, be- 
ing given discretion, as in the original draft, to add one-half 
of one per cent to the 5% per cent for additions and improve- 
ments, the conferees agreed on a “fifty-fifty” split between the 
carriers and the government’s railroad contingent fund, which 
vill be administered by the Commission. The original draft 
brovided that one-half of the excess between 6 and 7 per cent 
should go into a reserve fund to be established by each carrier 
and one-half to the government’s contingent fund. Of any ex- 
cess above 7 per cent, one-fourth was to go to the carrier’s 
reserve fund and three-fourths to the government’s fund. It 
was further provided that in any year in which the net oper- 
ating income of a carrier which had accumulated and was main- 
laining a reserve fund equal to 5 per cent of the value of its 
property, exceeded 6 per cent of the value of the carrier’s prop- 
erty, such carrier should pay two-thirds of such excess to the 
sovernment fund and retain one-third “for such lawful use or 
lisposition as it may determine.” It was further provided that 
‘or the purpose of paying dividends or interest on its obliga- 
tons a carrier company might draw on its reserve fund when- 
tver and to the extent that its annual net railway operating 
iecome should fall below 6 per cent of the value of its property. 
These same provisions will be included in the section agreed 
on by the conferees, except that the divisions will be on the 
‘fifty-fifty” basis throughout. 

_ The House conferees held out for some time in favor of 
direct ing the Commission to fix the percentage of return instead of 
Writing it in the law. At first they proposed a statutory rule 


of rate-making similar to that which was in the House bill 
When it came from committee. But it was apparent through- 
ut the deliberations that the Senate conferees would give up 


‘verything except the rule of rate-making in the Senate bill. 

It is expected that certain members of the House will make 
a fight on the floor against the adoption of the conferees’ re- 
vort because the Senate’s rule of rate-making was accepted. 
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In fact, one of the House minority conferees walked out of the 
conference, February 4, because he would not agree to the plan 
of rate-making. He let it be known that he would fight the 
plan in the House. But it was believed that the majority of 
the House members would accept the report because of the 
labor provisions. Many of the members of the House did not 
want the anti-strike legislation to come up because of the election 
in November. 

The elimination of the anti-strike provisions, largely be- 
cause of pressure from the House side, was regarded as a tri- 
umph for the brotherhoods and the American Federation of 
Labor which waged a persistent campaign against those pro- 
visions. This does not mean that the House conferees person- 
ally were all opposed to prohibition of interruption of interstate 
commerce through the means of the strike, but the House con- 
ferees had canvassed the situation and had reached the con- 
clusion that to report anti-strike legislation would in all proba- 
bility mean defeat of the entire railroad bill. 

Pressure from a number of sources hastened the conferees 
in their deliberations within the last week. The brotherhoods 
and organizations in sympathy with them had continued their 
campaign in favor of extension pf federal control. Although 
the President’s proclamation fixed the date of return of the 
roads at March 1, they continued to demand extension of fed- 
eral control. This situation caused the conferees to speed up 
in their deliberations to the end that there might be legisla- 
tion by March 1 and so remove the possibility of extension of 
federal control on the ground that there was no legislation. It 
also became known that the Republicans were urging agreement 
because if one were not reached the responsibility would rest 
largely with them. 

Senator Cummins explained the agreement reached in re- 
gard to settlement of labor disputes by saying that regional 
boards composed of representatives of the employer and employe 
would be created. He said every class of employes would have 
the opportunity of having their differences with their employers 
adjusted by such boards. In addition, he said, provision would 
be made for a final tribunal to be composed of probably five 
members who would be appointed by the President and approved 
by the Senate. This tribunal will pass on decisions made by 
the lower or regional boards and disputes that can not be 
settled by the regional boards ‘will be settled by it. The awards 
of the tribunal will be final, Senator Cummins said, but there 
will be no penalty clauses attached to the provisions creating the 
adjustment boards. 

Announcement that the Senate conferees had yielded on the 
provisions creating a transportation board, compulsory consoli- 
dation of the railroads into a limited number of systems, and 
federal incorporation of reorganized railroad companies, was 
made by Senator Cummins February 3. With the elimination 
of those provisions the general scheme of the Senate bill col- 
lapsed. Under it the entire system of government regulation 
of the railroads would have been revolutionized. Great admin- 
istrative power would have been vested in the transportation 
board under the terms of the bill. The decision of the con- 
ferees to abandon these features of the Senate bill meant that 
federal regulation of the railroads would be built up on the 
existing basis and that the control of the Commission over the 
earriers would not. be divided with another governmental 
agency. The Commission, now composed of nine members, 
will have two additional members under the bill as agreed on by 
the conferees. Of course, there was much in the Senate bill 
that corresponded to the House bill and adjustment of these 
provisions have been made. The exact details will not be known 
until the conferees’ report is given out. 

In yielding on the provisions relating to compulsory con- 
solidation, the Senate conferees accepted the House’s provision 
for permissive consolidations with the proviso that these pro- 
visions be strengthened so as to enable the Commission to work 
out a comprehensive plan of consolidations. Senator Cummins 
said the agreement as to consolidations involved a direction to 
the Commission to make a survey of the situation, decide on a 
plan, and then require proposed consolidations to conform to 
that plan. Finally, under that plan, it was explained, the con- 
solidations would be worked out much along the line as was 
proposed in the Senate bill. 

Considerable litigation is expected to grow out of the pro- 
posed law. It is pretty well understood that at least some of 
the railway executives will not submit to the rate-making pro- 
vision, particularly as to division of excess earnings, without 
having the Supreme Court of the United States pass on the 
constitutionality of the question. 

An important change in the bill in regard to intrastate 
rates and state commissions was made at the last.moment after 
the attention of the conferees had been brought to the action 
of the Illinois state commission in issuing an order suspending 
on March 1 the intrastate rates put into effect in that state by 
the Director-General. 

This change is that in the guaranty period of six months, 
immediately following federal control, only the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have the authority to change inter- 
state or intrastate rates. The conferees reached the conclusion 
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that, with the government guaranteeing the standard return to 
the carriers for six months after federal control and, therefore, 
vitally interested in seeing that both interstate and intrastate 
traffic bears its share of the cost of transportation during that 
period, it should not permit state commissions to change intra- 
state rates initiated by the Director-General until the guaranty 
period had passed. Until this change was made, state com- 
missions could have acted immediately on the question of ad- 
justing state rates on the termination of federal control, as 
both the House and Senate bills did not restrict the state com- 
missions in that particular. 


The conferees finally decided to eliminate the provision in 
the House bill which would have permitted the Commission to 
authorize the ownership of coastwise and lake lines by rail 
lines. This provision would have amended the Panama Canal 
act which was passed in 1914 and which had the effect of elimi- 
nating a number of rail-owned water lines, particularly on the 
Great Lakes. Under this act, which was an amendment to the 
act to regulate commerce, the Commission had the authority 
to permit continuation of existing lines under certain conditions, 
but the establishment of new lines was prohibited. The 
House bill provision would have permitted the establishment 
of new lines. Chairman Esch said it was probable that a sep- 
arate bill would be introduced to cover the question. 


The Senate bill’s provision amending the fourth section— 
the long-and-short-haul clause—of the act to regulate commerce 
was agreed to by the conferees with the exception that the 
word “reasonably” was substituted for the word “fairly” in 
that part of section 37 which stipulates that the Commission, in 
permitting departures from the fourth section, ‘‘shall not permit 
the establishment of any charge to or from the more distant 
point that is not fairly compensatory for the service performed.” 

When asked to express an opinion of the legislation as 
agreed on, Senator Cummins said: 


“It’s neither as good or as bad as it might be.” 

Representative Esch declined to express an opinion, but it 
was known that, possibly with the exception of the rate-making 
section, he was pleased with the result. As has been pointed 
out, the final measure will largely resemble the House com- 
mittee’s bill. 

The conferees agreed January 30 not to give the Commis- 
sion authority to establish minimum joint rail-and-water rates. 
This provision was strenuously opposed by water carriers, who 
argued that if the Commission were given that power it would 
fix the water carrier’s end of the rate so high that there would 
be no inducement for shippers to ship over a joint rail-and- 
water route. The provision also was opposed because it was 
held its application would interfere with the development of 
water transportation. 

The conferees also modified the provision under which car- 
riers will have the right to complain to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of intrastate rates alleged to affect unduly 
interstate commerce. This modification is that before a carrier 
will be permitted formally to attack an intrastate rate before 
the Commission, such carrier will have to get the permission 
of the Commission, which will thus pass beforehand on the 
question of whether any intrastate rate complained of comes 
within the purview of the provisions of the proposed law in 
regard to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over intrastate rates. 


Senator Cummins, January 31, after the conferees on the rail- 
road bill had adjourned at noon until February 2, said that the 
House conferees had agreed to the principle of rate-making as 
embodied in the Senate bill, but that they were in favor of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission having the power to prescribe 
the percentage of return on the property value of the roads in 
each rate-making group. He said the Senate conferees were 
just as insistent that Congress should fix the percentage of return 
at 51% per cent, at least for a period of three years immediately 
following federal control. 


The argument of the Senate conferees in support of their 
position was that if it were left to the Commission to fix the 
rate of return there would be an interim after federal control 
during which railroad credit would not be stabilized, and that 
immediately on passage of the law as urged by the House con- 
ferees, representatives of shippers would begin a campaign to 
keep down the percentage to be fixed by the Commission. They 
urged that what the railroads needed at this time was immediate 
assurance that there would be adequate revenue and that this 
could be accomplished by the Congress fixing the percentage of 
return. 

The House conferees, while yielding to the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Senate’s rule of rate-making, hesitated in accepting 
the provision that Congress fix the percentage, because they had 
doubt as to whether such a provision would weagher the storm 


in the House which it was anticipated would arise if that body 
were asked to write into the law what has commonly come to 
be known as “a government guaranty.” The House conferees were 
engaged in feeling out sentiment on this question among many 
House members, as they did not wish to be put in the position of 
reporting a measure which would be voted down on the floor 
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of the House. There have been rumors to the effect that if the 
Republicans attempted to put through such a provision the 
Democrats would attack it from the point that the government 
was saddling an additional burden on the people. 


Asked in regard to what action had been taken on the mem. 
orandum of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States urg. 
ing that the Commission have authority to suspend proposed ip. 
trastate rates believed to affect unduly interstate commerce, 
Representative Esch said such a provision would not be 
written into the final measure. He said that, strictly speaking, 
the matter could not be brought before the conference, as there 
was no provision on the subject in either the House or Senate 
bill and under the conference rules the conferees were bound 
to the subject matter in both bills. 


CLARK FAVORS FIXED RETURN 


(Interview with Interstate Commerce Commissioner Edgar E. Clark, 
in the Baltimore Sun) 

In the first place it must not be assumed that anything ! 
have to say is in criticism of the policy that has been pursued 
by the Railroad Administration. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the operating expenses of the railroads of the country 
have increased in much larger proportion than their revenues, 
The first heavy increase in the wages of the railroads employes 
was made retroactive for six months or for one-half of the first 
year of federal control; whereas, the increase in rates was ap- 
plicable only to the last six months of that year. Putting aside 
the question of the relationship between the wages and revenues 
for that year, and considering merely the calendar year just 
closed, the figures show that the operating ratio has been over 
85 per cent. That means that out of every dollar received in rey- 
enues 85 cents has been paid out in operating costs, leaving 15 
cents to cover taxes, interest on funded debt and return on other 
investments. No railroad could operate successfully under such 
a ratio. 

Now the question comes as to whether we shall have by legis- 
lative direction a standard or recognized, reasonable level of 
rates. That proposition is contained in Section 6 of the Senate 
bill. Our experiences of the past show that for an accumula- 
tion of many reasons, including advantageous location, wise ad- 
ministration and popular management, some of the roads are 
very prosperous, and others are not, under the same level of 
rates. The unprosperous roads are important to the communi- 
ties they serve and could not be abandoned without irreparable 
injury to many industries in these communities. They cannot 
charge higher rates than the prosperous roads under competi- 
tion, as that would be the surest way for them not to get busi- 
ness. The great mass of tonnoge moves along the line of least 
resistance in the way of freight rates. Therefore, if increased 
rates are to be given to the unprosperous roads that need then, 
they must also be given to the prosperous roads which do not 
need them. 

The only way that the unprosperous roads can be afforded 
real reiief is by fixing a limit on the amount which the more 
prosperous roads may retain out of their earnings under the 
established rates. Some say that this is unconstitutional. But! 
do not see any great difference in principle between that proposal 
and the policy we have been pursuing in other directions. For 
example, we have been collecting excess profit taxes on the one 
hand and lending money in farm loans on the other; or we have 
been collecting income taxes graded in percentages according to 
the size of the individual income. 

Moreover, the plan proposed is just what would result if a 
single corporation or the government owned all the railroads. 
The aggregate revenues, in that case, would be spread over all 
the properties, although some of them would earn more thad 
the average and some less. 

The necessities for more co-ordination of our systems of 
transportation have been demonstrated, and it seems to me that 
the best way of accomplishing this is by having an established, 
recognized, reasonable level of rates and a limitation on the 
amount which any carrier may retain. I have been and al 
against the proposition of taking the excess earnings from the 
prosperous roads and giving them to the unprosperous ones. Bul 
if the rates are fixed on a level that will permit of the reasonably 
profitable operation of the less advantageously located roads, 
operated on business lines and not held down by an overpowerllé 
purden of fictitious or injudiciously acquired debts, the excess 
earnings under these rates of the prosperous roads must be 
limited. 

I see no way of selecting a basis except by averaging the 
value of the properties in a given group and, having averaged 
these for a basis, it seems to me proper for a limitation on earl 
ings to be fixed at the top. I believe that the moral and Psy 
chological effect of a recognized standard, fixed by legislatiol, 
would be far greater than that of any plan which would leave 
the determination of the base to be worked out by an adminis 
trative tribunal like the Commission. I also believe that if it 
were fixed by Congress it would be accepted by the country 4 
a settled question and would close all arguments and discus 
sions as to what the standard percentage should be. 

A return of 5% or 6 per cent is certainly not an extra\ agant 
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one. Figures which we have compiled and presented show that 
ihe return from rates in past years of Class 1 railroads, which are 
the railroads having gross revenues in excess of $1,000,000 an- 
wally, have reached a trifle over 5 per cent on the book cost of 
the roads and equipment. 

In the meantime the railroads of the country must con- 
jinue to run under government regulation. The fact that a plan 
presents some difficulties is no sound reason to condemn it, if 
ihe principles underlying it are right. 

I am not disposed to rehash the evils of the past. I consider 
{hem seriously as applied to certain individual roads and as point- 
ing the way for the avoidance of mistakes in the future. What 
ye need more than anything else now is a realization by the 
owners of the railroad properties that they will receive fair treat- 
ment at the hands of the government. If their properties have 
een looted and saddled with indefensible burdens of debt, they 
yill have to work out their own salvation under fair treatment. 
The railroad managements must realize that the transportation 
business has got to be conducted on the same principles as any 
ther business, and, being a public service under government 
regulation, all people must be treated alike. 

The public must understand that private capital is not going 
io furnish the facilities of transportation unless assured of a rea- 
gnable return on its investment. The only alternative to private 
gwnership and management of the railroads is government own- 
gship and operation. Therefore, the managers of the properties 
and the public each should contribute its fair share to relations 
petween the railroads and their patrons, which shall be free 
fom discrimination, fair as to service, and fair to the carriers 
inregard to the compensation they receive for services rendered. 


RATES AND COST OF LIVING 


Statements made recently by those advocating extension of 
federal control of the railroads on the ground that return of the 
wads to private operation will mean an increase in rates which 
vill be reflected in an increased cost of living of at least $4,000,- 
(00,000 a year, and also that government operation in 1919 
showed a net profit at the rate of $168,000,000 a year for the three 
nonths prior to the coal strike, are challenged by Julius Krutt- 
shnitt, president of the Southern Pacific, in the February 2 issue 
of American Railroads, which is published by the Association of 
Railway Exeeutives. Mr. Kruttschnitt says: 

“In the petition of organized labor leaders, headed by Mr. 
Gompers, presented to the President on December 17, this state- 
ment occurs: 

Director-General Hines and members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have shown clearly that the return of the railroads will 
involve an increase in freight revenue of close to a billion dollars, the 
rates being increased 25 to 50 per cent. This increase in rates, ac- 
cording to these same authorities, will be reflected in an increased 
cst of living of at least $4,000,000,000 a year, possibly 5,000,000,000. 
The American people cannot and should not stand such increases. 

“In a similar petition filed by organized labor leaders with 

the President on January 27, the following statement occurs: 
_ You are aware that the return of the railroads will involve an 
increase in freight rates of 25 to 40 per cent, since an additional rail- 
wad revenue of close to $1,000,000,000 will be needed. Such an in- 
crease in freight rates means an increase in the cost of living, as 
estimated by your Director-General of Railroads, of at least $4,000,- 
(00,000 a year. This will be nothing short of a national calamity. 


“These are misstatements unfounded on fact that have so 
frequently been made that, if unchallenged, will deceive many 
who are without data necessary on which to base a correct 
opinion. 

“We can make a forecast of the future by remembering the 
last. The outbreak of the European war in 1914 marked the 
eginning of the rapid rise of prices from which we now suffer. 

“The cumulative effect of all steam railroad freight charges, 
which in their remotest ramifications can affect the values of 
commodities for the year 1914, which marked the opening of 
the war, has been weighed, and the same has been done for 1919. 
To establish the influence of freight charges on the high level 
of commodity prices in 1919 compared with 1914, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s methods of computing tonnage and reve- 
lue statistics and ours in establishing prices being the same in 
bth periods, will not affect the soundness of these conclusions: 


1919. 1914. 
Average commodity value per ton of “freight originated’’ $119.00 $56.00 
Freight charges per ton originated.............c+esceeee 2.80 2.00 
Increase in cost to consumer, 1919 over 1914...........00% 63.0 
Increase in freight charges per tOn.........-.ceeeeeeeeeees 80 
Relation of freight increase to cost increase............. 1.3% 


, In other words, only 80 cents out of $63, or 1.3 cents out 
“every dollar of increase in value of commodities in 1919 was 
‘aused by increased freight charges; the responsibility for the 
thaining $62.20, or 98.7 out of every dollar, must be sought 
tlsewhere. It was not caused by freight charges. 

_ ‘The figures in the following table, giving the fluctuations in 
freight rates and commodity prices for thirty years (Bradstreet’s 
dex numbers, 1892-1919; index numbers for 1890 and 1891 com- 
tiled on basis of U. S. Department of Labor index numbers), 
show at a glance that freight rates have had a substantially 
legligible influence on commodity prices. 
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Freight s 

Period Rates Prices 
1890 to —11% —10% 
1895 to —10% +23% 
1900 to + 2% + 3% 
1905 to 1% +11% 
1910 to — 3% + 9% 
1915 to 1917 — 1% +59% 
December, 1917, to May, 1918....... 0 + 7% 
May, 1918, to May, 1919......-ccrcecos +25% — 9% 
May, 1919, to December, 1919....... 0% +17% 


“Prices rose 23 per cent 1895 to 1900 notwithstanding a fall 
in freight rates of 10 per cent. 

“Prices rose 59 per cent 1915 to 1917, although freight rates 
fell 1 per cent. 

“Prices fell 9 per cent May, 1918, to May, 1919, while freight 
rates rose 25 per cent. 

“Freight revenue on Class I roads for ten months of 1919 
was $2,950,000,000; a rate increase to produce 25 per cent more 
revenue would add $850,000,000 thereto annually. This is fifty- 
eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the estimated aggregate 
value of all steam railroad-borne commodities for 1919. The 
average value of each ton transported was $119; a rate increase 
to produce 25 per cent more freight revenue would add but 69 
cents, raising the average value per ton to $119.69. 

“The inaccuracy of Mr. Gompers’ statement as to effect of 
25 per cent and 50 per cent increases in freight revenue on 
commodity values is shown thus: 


Mr. Gompers’ Per 
Actual statement of cent- 
addition to addition to age 
commodity commodity of 
values. values. error. 
25 per cent increase freight revenue 
I SU 35 so aden eareeimamamare $850,000,000 $4,000,000,000 370% 
50 per cent increase freight revenue..1,700,000,000 5,000,000,000 190% 


“In the same petition Mr. Gompers and other labor leaders 
say: 
Government operation, as reported by Director-General Hines, 


showed a net profit at the rate of $168,000,000 a year for the three 
months prior to the coal strike. 


A similar statement was recently made by Senator LaFollette. 
“In the petition filed by the labor leaders with the President 
on January 27, they say: 


The inefficiency of private operation of the roads is admitted by 
the owners in their demand for higher freight rates if the roads be 
returned and a guaranteed compensation, while, under government 
operation, present rates are yielding a net profit. 


“There is no shadow of excuse for such assertions, as cor- 
rect data are public property. The only way to ascertain whether 
or not the government is earning a surplus in the heavy traffic 
months of 1919 is to compare the revenue in those months with 
that of the same months during the test period. Mr. Gompers 
does not state to what three months he refers, but the Operating 
Statistics Section of the United States Railroad Adminisration 
issues monthly a condensed income account (Form O. S. 7-B), 
from which the following footnote is taken: 

Standard return for this period is based on the proportion which 
the railway operating income in the same period of the three years 


of the test period bore to the total railway operating income during 
the test period. 


“This is said to be ‘closer to the facts than the former 
method of applying one-twelfth of the standard return to each 
month.’ This statement shows that during the three months of 
August, September and October 30.2 per cent of the entire year’s 
net revenue is normally earned, whereas one-fourth of the en- 
tire year’s earnings would be only 25 per cent. It further shows 
for the ten months ending October, 1919, the net federal income 
from operating the roads was $121,000,000, or 20 per cent less 
than the same period of 1918, and that the net federal income 
for this period was $259,000,000 less than the standard return 
properly allocated to this period. As there are two more months 
of the year, this deficit is likely to be increased by one-fifth, 
making it, say, $310,000,000 for the whole year, instead of a net 
profit at the rate of $168,000,000 per year as stated by Mr. 
Gompers. He is, therefore, wrong in his calculations of what 
government operation would probably produce by a matter of 
$478,000,000 per annum, a percentage of error of 184 per cent.” 


PARTNERSHIP BY EMPLOYES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Characterizing the practice of the Railroad Administration 
in putting out placards containing statements to the effect that 
railroads are being operated in the interest of the public and of 
the employes, ‘“‘whose partnership in the enterprise is cheerfully 
and ungrudgingly recognized” as “pure, absolute, unqualified, 
unmitigated socialism or communism,” Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri, in a recent speech in the Senate declared it was “no won- 
der we have Plumb bills.” 

Senator Reed was discussing the tendency toward federal 
control and limitation of states’ rights, during consideration of 
a bill providing for Americanization of aliens. 
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“It may be said that sometimes states have failed,” he said. 
“Over against that I state the proposition that almost universally 
the federal government has failed. Will somebody tell me what 
branch of business the federal government has ever success- 
fully conducted? If your answer is the post office, I reply that 
the post office is not in any proper sense a business concern. It 
does not trade or traffic. It merely sells stamps at its own 
price and permits no rivals in its chosen field. We tried to 
manage the railroads and we made an inglorious mess of that. 

“The only real progress I have observed is in a placard stuck 
up in the front end of every car and printed on the back of 
every menu in every dining car, which asserts the propusition 
that when a man gets a job on a railroad he becomes a partner 
in the company and the railroad is thereafter to be run in his 
interest. 

“The language substantially is that the railroad is being run 
in the interest of the public and of the employes, ‘whose part- 
nership in the enterprise is cheerfully and ungrudgingly recog- 
nized.’ The proposition is pure, absolute, unqualified, unmiti- 
gated socialism or communism, as believed in and advocated by 
the so-called most advanced Bolshevists of the world. 

“It is placarded in the front end of every passenger car 
in the United States, and has been for a year; it is on the back 
of every menu in every dining car on every railroad, and the 
government has paid for the printing of that miserable propa- 
ganda. The placard used to bear the distinguished signature 
of Mr. McAdoo, and it is now adorned with that of Mr. Hines. 
It either means nothing or it means that when a man gets a 
job on a railroad, whether he is the peanut boy on the train 
or the man who puts in the ties, or the engineer, or the con- 
ductor, he is a partner in the enterprise—not an employe getting 
pay and wages, but that he becomes a co-partner, and that ‘the 
partnership is cheerfully and ungrudgingly recognized.’ When 
the government is teaching that sort of rot, that sort of com- 
munistic socialism; when the government, at the expense of 
the people who ship over the roads, is sowing the seed of a 
false doctrine broadcast throughout the country, it is time for 
me to vote to stop appropriating money which may be employed 
for propaganda purposes. 

“IT have just as much respect for the men who work on the 
railroads as I have for any class of citizens in our country, and I 
have voted for them and with them time and again when the op- 
portunity offered. But if the man who works on a railroad is a 
joint partner in the enterprise the moment he gets a job, then 
every man who works for anybody else in any capacity has the 
same right exactly to claim that he is a partner in the business 
of his employer. So far as the question I am now discussing 
is concerned, there is no difference in the rule between the public 
highway that happens to be run by the government of the United 
States while it is owned by private individuals and any other 
private enterprise. 

“It is no wonder that we have Plumb bills, for this proposi- 
tion goes further than the Plumb bill; at least, it lays the ground- 
work for going further, for if those men who work on the rail- 
roads are partners in the railroad enterprise, and are cheerfully 
and ungrudgingly recognized as such, then they have a right 
to a division of the profits, that being the undoubted right of 
every partner in a business. 

“I did not intend to discuss that question, but if the stock- 
holders of the railroad and the employes of the railroad are to 
be jointly interested in the enterprise and to own it, I wonder 
what is going to happen to the public that must travel and ship 
over the railroad? 
bers of such a partnership as I have discussed any difficulty in 
fixing rates high enough to enrich both groups of partners. All 
they have to do is to fix the rates high enough so that wages 
and profits, however high, may be promptly met from the earn- 
ings. That is the Plumb plan, but back of the Plumb plan is 
the McAdoo plan continued by Mr. Hines. I do not know who is 
back of them. Whoever he may be, I repudiate the doctrine. I 
am tired of seeing the federal government employ the money of 
the taxpayers of the country to teach socialism and communism. 
There has been an enormous amount of money so wasted. 

“What has become of the old Democratic-Republican doctrine 
that the individual man must take care of himself except in cases 
of misfortune or infancy?” 


VIEWS OF RAILROAD LEAGUE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Citizens’ National Railroad League, through Nathan L. 
Amster, president, Boston, in a memorial filed with the House 
and Senate conferees on railroad legislation, February 3, takes 
issue with the memorials filed by the National Shippers’ Con- 
ference and the Association of Railway Executives on the ground 
that they “bear every evidence of being inspired by motives other 
than those of seeking to attain railroad legislation that will ac- 
complish the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

“Your attention is called to the fact that the memorandum 
of the Association of Railway Executives in many respects does 
not properly represent either the view of the majority of rail- 
road executives or the interest of the majority of railroad secur- 
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ity holders, and that of the so-called ‘National Shippers’ Cop. 
ference’ does not clearly represent the sentiment of, and is cop. 
trary to the opinion and recommendations of a great majority 
of American shipping and commercial interests,” the i, ague 
says. 

“The shipping and commercial interests of the country helq 
a number of conferences at Washington last spring, unde; the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, ang 
deliberated for weeks upon the railroad question and upon the 
transportation needs of the country. Their findings were after. 
ward approved by the shipping and commercial interests of every 
state in the Union through referendum voting. President 
Wheeler, of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, sup. 
sequently presented the findings at the hearings of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce.” (The League eyj- 
dently, in the matter quoted, refers to the National Transporta- 
tion Conference which was organized under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The result of the 
deliberations of that conference was not submitted to a refer. 
endum vote, as far as is known. The railroad committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce had a railroad legislative program of its 
own which differed in a number of respects from the program 
of the Transportation Conference. The Chamber’s plan was sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote of the local chambers of commerce 
throughout the country. Mr. Wheeler presented part of the plan 
adopted by the Transportation Conference to the House commit: 
tee. The Chamber’s plan was presented by George A. Post. Dur. 
ing the consideration of the pending railroad legislation many 
have made the mistake of confusing the plan of the Transporta- 
tion Conference with that of the Chamber of Commerce.) 

Proceeding, the League says: “The House committee’s ree. 
ords show clearly, therefore, that. the shipping and commercial 
interests of the country, despite representations of the so-called 
National Shippers’ Conference, are opposed unalterably to the 
return of the railroads to pre-war conditions and are opposed to 
the government’s relinquishing the railroads until definite and 
constructive legislation has been enacted. 

“We therefore urge upon you the imperativeness of refusing 
to permit any special interest to interfere with the enactment of 
immediate legislation that will clarify and stabilize the present 
railroad situation, which is seriously threatening the happiness 
and progress of our nation.” 

The League says that the conferees should submerge and 
ignore “boundaries and demarkations of territory, of state, of 
class, of party and of special interest,” and that the problem 
should be dealt with in an “impersonal and unpartisan manner.” 

“It is our deep conviction,” the League says, “that many 
irrelevancies are being injected into your present deliberations by 
interests desirous of defeating the imperative remedial rail- 
road legislation at this session. 

“We venture to point out that there are but four fundamental 
elements in the railroad question, and if the legislation finally 
decided upon embodies these elements you shall have properly 
and happily solved the country’s railroad problem for all time. 
The four fundamentals may be summarized as: (1) Adequate 
and economic transportation. (2) Valuation and capitalization. 
(3) Rates and revenue. (4) Control and finances. 

“New legislation must provide rules that shall govern future 
unification, pooling and consolidation of railroads so that tle 
country’s transportation systems may be able to furnish max! 
mum service at minimum cost; it must determine the principles 
governing future capitalization with relation to actual property 
values so that the public will not be called upon to pay income 
on watered capital; it must lay down principles governing future 
control and financing to preclude the possibility of our railroads 
ever again falling into the hands of unscrupulous directors and 
financiers, who have in the past victimized both the security 
holders and the public; and finally, the legislation must provide 
a sound rule of rate-making by means of which the railroads cal 
be assured a revenue income sufficient to take care of operating 
expenses, proper upkeep of properties, a legal rate of interest 
or dividends on actual value of properties in public service, and 
leave a reasonable but dependable annual surplus to constitute 4 
reserve fund to be drawn upon in lean periods. A bill framed 
along these lines will assure the country an adequate, sound, il 
vigorating and enduring railroad policy.” 

The League urges that the Commission have power to pre 
scribe minimum as well as maximum rates. Both the House and 
Senate bills give the Commission this power over rail rates. 
Freight rates have been too low for a decade, it is averred, até 
as a result the public is confronted with “the inadequacy and il 
efficiency of a railroad system which has been permitted to depre 
ciate until it is today verging upon physical and financial col 
lapse.” It is argued that “had freight rates been established 
just and sane principles, over the past ten years, revenues would 
have been available to provide the necessary funds for prope 
maintenance and expansion without the slightest inconvenience 
or hardship to the public.” Rates should yield at least 6 per cen! 
on the value of the property used in the public service, tie 
League says. It is also urged that the government car?) the 
indebtedness of the roads to the government.as the result of 
federal control for a period of ten years and not deduci there 
from any of the money the government owes the roads for rel 
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tal. A revolving fund of $1,000,000,000 should be provided for 


joans to the carriers, the League says, “so that the railroads 
may not be forced to go to Wall Street for money.” 


VIEWS ON STRIKE LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The views of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association on 
the anti-strike provisions of the Senate railroad bill were pre- 
sented by W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of that association, 
in a letter to Senator France of Maryland under date of January 
97, Senator France voted against the Senate bill. 

“The world war has produced many problems of industry 
petween the employer and the employe, between organized 
pusiness, organized labor, and the public at large, that are chal- 
lenging the thought of the whole human race,” said Mr. Gardner. 
“So many startling events in government and industry have 
happened during the past few years that it seems that the whole 
people have gone out on one long spree, creating a reckless 
disregard for the fruits of two thousand years of Christian civ- 
jlization. 

“We must call a halt, and the first step must be a law 
that will effectively dispose of labor disputes, with equal justice 
to employer and employe, and prohibit strikes and lockouts. 
This is especially vital to the preservation of uninterrupted 
transportation service in interstate commerce, on which the 
very existence of the nation depends. 

“There should always be an independent relationship be- 
tween capital and labor, based upon fair play and good judg- 
ment, but there should be no coercion or exaction by either 
class, such as starving or freezing the men, women and children 
of the country into submission. If such a condition is not made 
impossible by an act of Congress, it is only a matter of time 
when the wheels of industry will stop, the business of our coun- 
try stagnate, and capital investment, which is the barometer 
of our national well-being, will sink into insignificance, and 
then will come a period of suffering, strife and panic too shock- 
ing and horrible to even contemplate. 

“We know that the railway employes are dissatisfied with 
the anti-strike clause of the Cummins bill, and we know they 
also oppose any legislation that will force them to abide by 
the decisions of arbitration boards when the decision is counter 
to their demands, however unreasonable. The railroads are a 
public trust, and by virtue of that fact the government lays 
the hand of the law upon them and regulates them with due 
regard to the general welfare. What halo is there about the 
heads of the railroad brotherhoods that exempts them from like 
regulation? When men voluntarily seek employment in the 
service of interstate transportation they should be impressed 
with a trust in the public interest and not be permitted to com- 
bine without regard to law and without having any financial 
responsibility to gain a strangle hold upon the throats of the 
American people. 


“The constituted government is supreme and the public 
interest paramount to any organization, whether it be organized 
capital or organized labor. Organized labor has thrown defiance 
in the teeth of Congress, and it now remains for Congress to 
accept that challenge and meet the issue squarely and firmly, 
or lay down supinely and acknowledge that the part is greater 
than the whole; that instead of protecting the whole population 
they have yielded to the threats of the organized minority. 

“‘T am convinced that there is enough courage and patriot- 
ism in Congress not to surrender to the arrogant and seditious 
threats of labor, and that they will enact into law an effective 
means of preventing strikes and lockouts, and thus take the 
vital step necessary to end the present industrial warfare. One 
toad leads to progress and peace; the other leads to anarchy 
and chaos. The great masses of the American people are de- 
manding that Congress will not fail in the discharge of its duty.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A statement from A. G. Gutheim, one of the assistant di- 
rectors of the car service section of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, opposing provisions in the Senate railroad bill relating to 
the power of the Commission over distribution of coal cars, is 
contained in a memorandum filed with the House and Senate 
conferees on the railroad legislation by Alfred P. Thom, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Railway Executives. 

Prefacing the statement by Mr. Gutheim, Mr. Thom said: 
‘The Interstate Commerce Commission is already fully empow- 
fred to deal with this subject, and has in many instances 
Promulgated rules and regulations for the guidance of carriers. 
lt is now proposed by the Senate bill to lay down a hard and 
fast rule with respect to the distribution of coal cars appli- 
cable alike to all carriers and thus to deprive the Commission 
of the discretion which it.has heretofore exercised in dealing 
with the subject. The Commission has pointed out in several 
stances that recognition ought to be given to the variable 
Conditions existing on the several coal carrying railroads in 
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determining the method which should be followed by these 
companies respectively in the allotment of coal cars during 
periods of car shortage, and it is respectfully insisted that the 
interests of the public would not be promoted by the establish- 
ment of a uniform rule which must necessarily ignore these 
variable conditions.” 

“There is. no particular reason why special legislation 
should be enacted to protect shippers of coal in the use of a 
particular equipment which their commodity requires,” says 
Mr. Gutheim in his statement. “Therefore, the provision of the 
Esch bill, beginning at page 45, line 8, and extending to line 
23, and the provisions of the Cummins bill, beginning at page 
159, line 22, to and including page 162, line 7, should be elimi- 
nated. 

“The following history of the assigned-coal-car situation 
during the past three years will explain the reasons for the 
recommendations made above: 

“During 1917 railroads quite generally were obtaining their 
fuel coal by assigning cars to mines holding contracts to ship 
such coal on one or another form of contract. Such mines were 
then protected in the supply of cars to the extent of their fuel 
coal contracts even though the regular car distribution was not 
sufficient to provide a full car supply for all mines. 

“When the Fuel Administration began to function it seized 
upon the assigned car method of protecting railroads as a means 
of protecting the consignment of coal to certain consumers 
whose output was deemed essential in the war program. As a 
result of this, by about December, 1917, when federal control 
was in sight, so many cars weré being assigned for particular 
railroad and commercial loading that the cars available for 
ordinary commercial distribution on many railroads were prac- 
tically nil. 

“When the Railroad Administration began to function and 
the question of renewing the contracts for fuel cars came up, 
representatives of the Administration, according to the coal 
operators, flatly announced to the operators that they proposed 
to use assigned cars for the purpose of getting a better price 
for railroad fuel. However this may be, there was naturally a 
considerable protest by coal operators against assigned coal 
cars and a determined fight to abolish the practice was begun. 
This was taken up by the National Coal Association, and 
about March, 1918, the Fuel Administration also became a pro- 
ponant of the abolishment of assigned cars for coal loading. 
The Director-General of Railroads was of opinion that such as- 
signed cars should be continued. An impasse between Messrs. 
Garfield and McAdoo resulted, and the question was carried to 
President Wilson, who adopted the Fuel Administration’s view, 
abolished assigned cars, but simultaneously ruled that the gov- 
ernment maximum price of coal in all districts should be cut 
10 cents per ton. 


“It is interesting to note here that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in their contentions claimed that the assigned car 
method of loading railroad fuel would save them approximately 
$60,000,000 a year. The Fuel Administration was expecting an 
output of 600,000,000 tons bituminous in 1918. It may be that 
this is where the 10 cents per ton figure came from. 


“Assigned cars for railroad fuel loading were then abol- 
ished. It was appreciated by the Fuel Administration that one 
result of this might be to embarrass the railroads in obtaining 
adequate shipments of locomotive fuel. Therefore, it was agreed 
by the Fuel Administration that railroad fuel supply should be 
furnished in complete fulfillment of all requirements through 
the medium of the district representatives of the Fuel Admin- 
istration in the various coal producing districts, railroad fuel 
being placed in Class 1 on the Priority List. 


“The particular point to bear in mind is that with the abol- 
ishment of assigned cars for railroad fuel loading, the govern- 
ment maximum price was cut 10 cents per ton, and there was 
a positive guarantee of an adequate supply of railroad fuel by 
a government body in a position to fulfill that guarantee. 


“After the Fuel Administration ceased to function in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, there was for a long while a considerable surplus 
of coal cars and a slack market for bituminous coal. .In con- 
sequence, the railroads had no difficulty in obtaining their fuel. 
With the advent of a car shortage period in July, 1919, how- 
ever, the Railroad Administration found that it did not have 
the power of assigned cars in order to obtain its fuel, nor did 
it have any method of enforcing shipment on railroad fuel con- 
tracts, on account of the Fuel Administration having ceased to 
function, and its district representatives being no longer at 
work. The result was that many railroads quickly became 
embarrassed by reason of inadequate fuel supply and there 
was a constant struggle on many roads to get enough fuel to 
keep on a safe margin. In a few instances railroads were ad- 
vised by the Car Service Section not to accept billing of com- 
mercial coal from mines holding railroad fuel contracts until 
the obligations on such contracts had been fully met by those 
mines. The coal operators individually and through the Na- 
tional Coal Association questioned the legality of this action, 
taking the position throughout that the Railroad Administration 
could not utilize assigned cars to obtain railroad fuel, nor could 
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it enforce preferential loading of railroad fuel out of the reg- 


ular daily distribution of cars. 


“This is the situation which the proposed legislation aims 
The legislation was requested by the National 
There are important members of that asso- 


to perpetuate. 
Coal Association. 
ciation who do not favor this legislation, and who are perfectly 
willing that the railroads should continue to buy coal on the 
assigned car basis. 

“The legislation proposed is not necessary. There is no 
reason, after full and complete jurisdiction over car service is 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Trans- 
portation Board, why the Congress should legislate for the par: 
ticular benefit of one class of shippers on a question of car serv: 
ice. If the arguments which were presented to the Fuel Ad- 
ministration and to the President in justification of the abolish- 
ment of assigned cars in time of war are meritorious in time of 
peace, the operators have merely to prove that to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to obtain a just and reasonable rule for 
car distribution to coal mines. The Commission should not be 
ousted of this particular phase of car service jurisdiction by 
particular legislation on the part of Congress. 

“However, if this legislation is to stay in the bill, four 
things are necessary. First, there should be some assurance 
to the railroads that if they may not get their fuel supply by 
assigned cars, then preferential shipment of that coal should 
be guaranteed them by the legislation which abolishes the as- 
signed cars. Second, Congress should not legislate in detail as 
to the counting of cars and the balancing of distribution on a 
fourteen-day basis. It is difficult enough now, when the rail- 
roads are accounting for car distribution to mines on a monthly 
basis, to even up in the month period. It would be impossible, 
with due regard to the interests of the country for coal pro- 
duction, to balance on a fourteen-day period basis, especially 
during extreme winter weather. Third, there have been in- 
stances in the past, and there undoubtedly will come instances 
in the future, when, in order to protect bunker coal require- 
ments for the navy, it is necessary to furnish preferential or 
assigned cars to certain mines, and this may well happen in 
time other than that of war or threatened war. Some leeway 
should be given to take care of emergency situations, either 
for the government or other consumers. Fourth, in some sec- 
tions of the country mine development and railroad development 
have not kept pace. A conspicuous instance is on the L. & N. 
in eastern Kentucky, where the development of the mines i¢ 
far ahead of that of the railroad, and where, in consequence, 
the railroad cannot furnish as complete a car supply as in other 
sections. Under the law proposed it might be necessary to 
curtail car supply at all other districts on the L. & N. in 
order to give them no preference over the eastern Kentucky 
districts, which cannot be furnished a full car supply on ac- 
count of inadequate railroad capacity. Some leeway should be 
allowed to cope with situations of this sort. 

“Further, it is to be observed that the Cummins bill not 
only abolishes assigned cars for railroad fuel loading but abol- 
ishes the assignment of a private car to its owner’s mine for 
the owner’s loading. This is a direct confiscation of property 
rights and inevitably will raise serious questions of compensa- 
tion to be accorded such private car owners if that is done. It 
should not be done except in case of dire emergency and the 
existing provisions of the Cummins bill (see page 158, first 15 
lines) are sufficient to authorize the regulatory body to take 
private cars for public use in case of emergency. That is 
enough, as under ordinary circumstances the private car owner 
should have his property protected. In the Esch bill an amend- 
ment to the original bill was made by inserting on page 47, 
lines 4 and 5, after the word ‘ownership,’ the words ‘as be 
tween carriers.” The effect of this legislation is to permit the 
regulatory body to take care of emergencies by disregarding 
car ownership when the cars are those of common carrier rail- 
roads, but not when the cars are privately owned. It would be 
advisable to take out these words which have been inserted in 
the Esch bill, and, if necessary to protect the private car owner, 
the definition of what constitutes an emergency in which private 
cars might be used for the general benefit of the public could 
be made more rigid and the regulatory body’s action thereby 
more restricted. 

“If elimination is not possible, then the provision of the 
Esch bill referred to above should be adopted in preference to 
that of the Cummins bill. The provision of the Esch bill is 
practically declaratory of the existing law, while the provision 
of the Cummins bill goes far beyond existing law.” 


MEMORANDUM BY THOM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Alfred P. Thom, in a memorandum filed this week with the 
conferees on railroad legislation, urged that the entire rate 
structure, interstate and intrastate, be made subject to federal 
authority during six months that the government guaranty of 
the standard return is to run. He said if rates of both classes 
were not made to conform promptly to one another, an undue 
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burden would be thrown on the federal government under jt 
guaranty. 

As to the proposed labor provisions, Mr. Thom urged that 
in the public interest it was desirable to localize as much as 
possible any matter of controversy between employers and ep. 
ployes. He said the tendency toward centralization of labor 
power should be discouraged. 

On the subject of collection of charges of transportation 
Mr. Thom suggested the following amendment: i 


: All officers, agents and receivers of common carriers whose duty 
it shall be to collect charges for transportation services rendered to 
individuals, companies, United States, state and municipal govern. 
ments, including freight, demurrage and storage charges, assessed jp 
accordance with the provisions of the act to regulate commerce, ap- 
proved February 4, 1587, as amended, shall be charged with the duty 
of collecting such charges within twenty-four hours after receipt by 
the shipper or consignee of the bill for such charges, which bills 
must be promptly rendered by the carrier, except that credit may 
be extended for forty-eight hours after receipt for shipment of a 
consignment of freight shipped as prepaid, or after delivery at 
destination if it be a collect consignment, in cases where a surety 
bond satisfactory to the carrier is given. 


“The purpose of the foregoing,” said he, “is by force of the 
statute, to do away with the extensive credits which are being 
demanded of the carriers by some of their patrons. A rule 
similar to this has been put into effect during federal contro 
(Order 25) and has been found to work most admirably. The 
practical experience thus obtained has induced the financial 
officers of the railroad companies to favor a rule of equality as 
to credits, such as is embodied in the above proposal. 

“Some of the benefits which have been secured through 
the operation of the order are as follows: 

“1. A large decrease in the amount of money uncollected, 
estimated for all roads to be $112,000,000. 

“2. Saving of labor at stations and elsewhere. 

“3. Avoiding of discrimination between shippers. 

“4. Reduction in risk of loss.” 

Mr. Thom again urged that power to suspend state rates 
be given the Commission. 

“The Commission should have the power,” he said, “to 
conform state rates at once to the fabric which the Commis- 
sion approves for the movement of interstate commerce.” 

Division of traffic due to embargoes, washouts, blockades 
or other interruptions of transportation route directed in the 
bill of lading should not be penalized, he said, and he sug- 
gested an amendment to qualify the penalizing clause in the 
Senate bill for diversion of traffic. 

It was urged by Mr. Thom that Section 51 of the Senate 
bill, which requires that tickets for passenger transportation, 
with certain exceptions, shall be honored without time or limit, 
be eliminated. 

“If tickets are required to be sold without limit,” he said, 
“and there should be a general increase in fares at any time 
in the future, a law such as is proposed, would afford specula- 
tors the opportunity to purchase stocks of tickets in advance 
of the increase to make a profit after the higher rates became 
operative, thus defeating the purpose of the increase and cre 
ating discrimination between travelers.” 

Mr. Thom also said the proposed provision would result in 
“wholesale scalping of local fares.” 


POSITION OF FARMERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a memorial submitted to members of Congress, January 
31, six of the largest national farmers’ organizations went on 
record against continued government operation or government 
ownership of the railroads. The memorial touched on a num 
a subjects. As to “ownership of railroads,” the memorial 
reads: 


The government ownership or continued operation of railroads is 
most emphatically opposed. It is against good public policy and the 
principles of sound Americanism. We are convinced that any possible 
emergency calling for such operation has passed; that its continuance 
is costly, inefficient and inadvisable. We urge Congress to expedite 
the enactment of legislation providing for the proper reorganization, 
re-equipment and control of the railroads under private ownership, 
that this legislation be as plain as possible and providing as few 
restrictions and complications as will properly protect the superior 
interest of the public in the operation of railroads. We are opposed 
to a government guarantee of dividends on a government subsidy. 


On “the right to strike,” the memorial says: 


The right to cease work, individually or collectively, for adequate 
reasons, is unassailable. But the practice of indiscriminate striking, 
for trivial causes and regardless of distriess or damage caused, s 
indefensible. No right exists to compel men to strike, or to prevent 
others from working. Neither does the right to strike or cease work 
in unison extend to those in federal, state and municipal service. 


While no reference was made to the activities of the HamP 
ton-Marsh organization—the Farmers’ National Council—which 
is familiar to practically every House and Senate committee, 
the memorial of the organizations which are regarded as the 
responsible representatives of the majority of the farmers of 
the country is, in effect, a denial of the claims made by the 
Farmers’ National Council that the farmers of the country are 
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for extension of federal control and are linked up with the 
protherhoods and organized labor in their campaign for con- 
tinued government operation of the railroads. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, who steers the delegations represent- 
ing “farmers” and organized labor about the halls of the Capitol, 
charged before the Senate commerce committee last week that 
the organizations which got out the memorial were “controlled 
py Wall Street.” “Wall Street” is a pet phrase with Marsh. , He 
likes to tell how “Wall Street” would have him indicted—if it 
could. And when he appears before the congressional commit- 
tees he always speaks for the farmers of the country. The 
congressmen have Marsh’s “number,” but by taking his delega- 
tions to the Capitol and the White House where ardent speeches 
are made to Secretary Tumulty, he gets publicity in the news- 
papers. Any kind of a delegation at the White House is good 
for a few lines in the press—and Marsh doesn’t overlook that 

ct. 

- The memorial was drafted by the following executives: W. 
I Drummond of Oklahoma, chairman of board of governors of 
the International Farm Congress; J. R. Howard of Iowa, presi- 
dent American Farm Bureau Federation; T. C. Atkeson, Wash- 
ington representative of the National Grange; R. F. Bower, 
National Farmers’ Union; O. G. Smith, president Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress, and John D. Miller, National Milk Producers 
Federation. 

Other organizations represented at the conference were the 
State Farm Bureau Federations of Indiana, Vermont, New Jer- 
sey and West Virginia. The State Granges of Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware and New Jersey. The American Cotton As- 
sociation, the Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, Washington and 
Virginia, and the Dairyman’s League of New York. 

“Nothing is further from the facts than to say that the 
farmers want the roads returned.” 


This statement is contained in a press notice given out 
February 4 by Benjamin C. Marsh, “legislative director” of the 
Farmers’ National Council, in reply to the memorandum filed 
with members of Congress by representatives of six of the 
largest farmers’ organizations, which went on record as being 
opposed to continuation of government operation of the rail- 
roads. Marsh’s statement follows: 


“Mr. George P. Hampton, managing director of the Farmers’ 
National Council, has made public his letter to the president 
of the Senate, the speaker of the House, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, and the chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
analyzing the statement of representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions who recently, at a conference here, stated that the farmers 


want the roads returned immediately, and the membership of 


these organizations. 


“Mr. Hampton asserts that nothing is further from the facts 
than to say that the farmers want the roads returned, and calls 
attention to the fact that the statement of the executives of these 
farm organizations very plainly says, ‘We are opposed to a gov- 
emment guarantee of dividends or a government subsidy.’ On 
behalf of the Farmers’ National Council, Mr. Hampton says that 
these gentlemen must now be busy fighting the return of the 
roads, since the pending legislation for their return provides for 
a guarantee. 


“Mr. Hampton points out that whereas these farmer execu- 
tives claim to speak for four million farmers, there are only 
about two million members of farm organizations, of which less 
than a million and a half are men, and much fewer are farmers, 
while he notes that of the million and a half men, the maximum 
male membership of the farm organizations, nearly a million 
have already demanded the two-year extension of government 
operation of the railroads. Mr. Hampton challenges the claim 
of Dr. T. C. Atkeson, the Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Grange, that there are a million farmers in the Grange, 
and says that records of the Grange show there are less than 
160,000 farmers in the National Grange. Of this number, almost 
half are members of granges which have sent delegations to 
Washington to ask their congressmen and U. S. senators to 
vote for the two-year extension of government operation of 
the railroads. Mr. Hampton points out that the policy of the 
National Grange, as distinct from the state granges, is de- 
termined by sixty-six persons, the masters of the state granges 
and their wives, and that only a month after the National Grange 
meeting in Michigan last November, at which a majority of the 
sixty-six members voted for the return of the roads, the Michi- 
gan State Grange, with several hundred delegates, almost unani- 
mously voted for the two-year extension. 


_“Mr. Charles S. Barrett, president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, which was represented in this conference, claims a mem- 
bership of 2,000,000. The National Union has, however, by its 
own books, a total membership of only 126,000, of which nearly 
one-third are in the Nebraska Farmers’ Union, which has en- 
dorsed the two-year extension, while fifteen southern states 
have a total membership of only 23,201. A strong minority in 
every state where there is a farmers’ Union favor government 
Ownership of the roads, almost one-third of the state farmers’ 
WMions have declared for it, as has the North Carolina Farmers’ 


Union, which has withdrawn from the National Union, and which 
has the third largest membership. 

“The Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Hampton says, includes 
in its membership many who are not farmers. Local farm bu- 
reaus are now receiving money from the federai government, 
as well as from states and counties, and business men in cities 
and towns, while a very large proportion of the members of the 
state farm bureaus are members of farmer organizations which 
have already endorsed the two-year extension of government 
operation, such as the American Society of Equity, the National 
Gleaner Federation, the National Nonpartisan League, and state 
granges, farmers’ unions and farmers’ clubs. 

“In conclusion, Mr. Hampton says that the analysis of the 
membership of farm organizations shows that of organized farm- 
ers nearly four times as many demand the two-year extension 
as oppose it.” : 


HINES DISCUSSES FEDERAL CONTROL 


Director-General Hines has sent to the editors of the coun- 
try for their own edification the accompanying statement, con- 
senting to its publication if an editor wishes to publish it. He 
remarks that the statement was not written to promote any 
particular solution of the railroad problem, but merely as a 
sincere effort to bring about clear understanding. He says he 
feels that, whatever the principle on which the railroad prob- 
lem is to be solved, the public interest will be promoted by a 
correct appreciation of the real significance of the matters he 
discusses: 

“The railroad problem is so complex and so important that 
it deserves honest-minded analysis; and this not because the 
plan of any one group of advocates should be supported, but 
because the best solution, upon whatever principle it proceeds, 
will be promoted by clearness of understanding of the facts. 
I therefore bespeak your careful consideration of the following 
effort to analyze the principal features of federal control which 
are now so much under discussion: 

“1. The alleged costs of railroad operation by the Railroad 
Administration.—The confused notion finds support that while 
the increased operating cost in private enterprise is due to 
war conditions, a corresponding increase in railroad operating 
cost is due to mistakes of the Railroad Administration. 
Such an argument assumes that the railroads should have been, 
and in the future can be made to be, independent of economic 
conditions, which have affected and will affect every other in- 
dustrial enterprise. The public will deceive itself to its own 
injury if it is led to rely upon this fallacy. 

“Simply as an illustration, reference will be made to the 
largest private enterprise in the country. Moody’s Manual for 
1919 shows that the operating costs of the United States Steel 
Corporation increased from $494,800,000 in 1914 to $1,240,800,- 
000* in 1918 (the figures for 1919 not yet being available), this 
being an increase of $746,000,000. That is, the expenses of 
the Steel Corporation in 1918 were 151 per cent more than 
its expenses in 1914. The public naturally assumes until the 
contrary is shown that this increase was the normal result of 
enlarged production and necessary increases in prices and 
wages due to war conditions. 


“The operating costs of the railroads for 1919 can now be 
closely approximated and therefore will be used for comparison 
because they are larger than for 1918. The operating costs for 
the Class I railroads were $2,140,000,000 for 1914 and were ap- 
proximately $4,324,000,000 for 1919, being an increase of $2,184,- 
000,000. In other words, the operating costs in 1919 were 102 
per cent more than the operating costs in 1914. But many peo- 
ple are disposed to assume until the contrary is proved that 
this increase in railroad operating costs is due to mistakes of 
the Railroad Administration and not to enlarged production of 
transportation or to necessary increases in prices and wages. 

“We find that the Steel Corporation’s tonnage of finished 
products increased about 55 per cent’ in 1918 over 1914, with 
the result that its increase in its cost per ton of finished product 
in 1918 was 61 per cent as compared with 1914. The increased 
service of the railroads in 1919 will be not less than 26 per 
cent in excess of the service in 1914, so that this would indicate 
an increased cost per unit of service on the railroads of not 
more than 60 per cent in 1919 as compared with 1914. 


*In showing this figure for operating costs for 1918 there has been 
excluded the amount of federal income, war profits and excess-profits 
panes shown by the Steel Corporation’s annual report to its stock- 
holders. 


“In thus endeavoring to illustrate the all-pervasive increase 
in costs by this comparison between the principal steel enter- 
prise and the railroad enterprise, the selection of the steel 
operations in 1918 for comparison with the railroad operations 
in 1919 is believed to be clearly less favorable to the Railroad 
Administration than the comparison would be if the 1919 figures 
of steel operation were now available. This is true because 
private industry, as well as the railroad industry, was subjected 
in 1919 to unfavorable conditions not prevailing in 1918, such as 
a slump in business in the first half of the year, interferences 
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with the volume of business later in the year on account of 
strikes, the more complete effect of increased prices and wages, 
and the general relaxation in effort, which in 1919 has charac- 
terized all industry as compared with 1918. These additional 
difficulties are all reflected in the railroad operations for 1919. 

“Of course, no exact parallel can be claimed between any 
two radically different enterprises, and yet every fair-minded 
person must appreciate that until the contrary is shown the 
same presumptions of necessity for increased cost should obtain 
in considering railroad operating costs as in considering the 
operating costs of great private enterprises. Certainly the pub- 
lic cannot afford to fool itself by thinking that the railroads can 
be operated in a state of isolation from all those .influences 
which have affected every other line of human activity, public 
and private, in this country and in other parts of the world as 
the result of the greatest economic and social upheaval that 
the world has ever known. 

“It would be surprising if complete analysis did not indicate 
a more successful adjustment to the new conditions arising out 
of the war by the Steel Corporation with its unbroken continuity 
of managament and policy extending over a period of nearly 
twenty years, and its ability to plan with confidence for the 
future, than by the United States Railroad Administration. It 
must be remembered that the Railroad Administration was cre- 
ated almost over night as a war emergency and avowedly as a 
purely temporary expedient; that it was consequently unable to 
crate a really permanent organization or to hold throughout 
even its temporary life some of its most experienced members, 
was without opportunity to carry out comprehensive policies of 
a reasonably permanent character either as to capital expen- 
ditures for new equipment and improvement or as to operation 
in respect of establishing permanent and more effective rela- 
tionships between the management and the employes, and in 
othr respects. Considering the exceptional difficulties thus con- 
fronting. the Railroad Administration, it is noteworthy that 
despite the all-pervasive influences of war conditions the in- 
crease in operating costs has been kept as low as it has been. 
It should also be appreciated that to an important extent the 
showing is relatively so favorable because of the very substan- 
tial savings which have been practical under unified operation 
notwithstanding its being hampered so seriously by the short- 
ness and uncertainty of its duration. 

“Public discussion always assumes, except when railroad 
operation is under consideration, that on account of the con- 
ditions growing out of the war the purchasing power of money 
is greatly decreased, so that it requires perhaps from $1.80 to 
$2 to buy as much materials and labor as $1 would have bought 
in 1914. Thought on this point should be clarified so that it 
will be generally appreciated that the dollar to be expended by 
the railroads for their operating cost cannot be expected to go 
any further on the average than the dollar expended by any- 
body else. 

“While so frequently ignored in discussion, yet there can- 
not be serious denial that in the purchase of materials and 
supplies such as steel and iron, lumber, crossties, coal, etc., the 
railroads must pay the very heavy increases in prices which are 
paid by others similarly situated. These increases of them- 
selves account for much of the increased expenses, although, 
of course, as in other industrial enterprises, the cost of labor 
is the largest element, and this will be separately referred to. 

“2. The alleged extravagant increases in wages of railroad 
labor.—Employes who work for the railroads are confronted 
with the increased cost of living just like other people, and 
increased wages for railroad employes have been not only nec- 
essary, but just. Contrary to the popular impression, the in- 
creases to railroad labor have not been out of line with in- 
creases to labor generally. Referring again, purely for the pur- 
pose of suggestive illustration, to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the head of that corporation stated last spring as to 
the average of all its steel products that the direct labor cost 
per ton in March, 1919, was $34.61, as compared with $15.13 in 
1913, an increase of 119 per cent. The Department of Labor in 
its monthly labor review for November, 1919, shows that the pay 
per hour to labor in the iron and steel industry increased on 
the average of 121 per cent in 1919 as compared with 1913. 
The average increase in the rate per hour for all railroad em- 
ployes for the year 1919 as compared with the year 1913 will 
not exceed 100 per cent, and such average increase at the end 
of 1919 with all readjustments then in effect will not exceed 
106 per cent. 

“When the Wage Commission, of which Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane was chairman, reported in the spring of 1916 on the 
wages of railroad employes, it pointed out that contrary to 
common conception railroad employes were not highly paid, 
that 51 per cent received during 1917 $75 per month or less, 
and 80 per cent received $100 per month or less. The leading 
executives of the eastern railroads, when they appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the fall of 1917, laid 
stress upon the fact that their earnings were not sufficient to 
enable them to pay adequate wages in competition with other 
industries, 

“In making the important increases which were as indis- 
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pensable for the railroads as in other enterprises, and which 
were long overdue in the case of the railroads, the government 
could not escape the policy of reasonably uniform treatment 
and the result of this policy operated to produce numerous 
individual cases of abnormally large wage increases, but the 
matter, from the standpoint of its total cost to the railroads 
and the public, must be considered as a whole, and the average 
increase per hour to railroad employes as a whole has been no 
more than was responsive to the conditions which have forced 
heavy increases upon all industrial enterprises and has not 
been out of line with what other enterprises have done. 


_ “If this subject is viewed in the light of facts, the con. 
clusion can only be the pay per hour to railroad employes 
on the average makes a reasonable comparison with what has 
been done in private enterprises. 


“3. The alleged excessive increase in the number of rail. 
road employes under federal control.—The increase in the num. 
ber of employes has been due principally to the adoption of the 
eight-hour day. Prior to federal control many classes of em. 
ployes worked 10 hours per day and in some instances even 
longer, although the adoption of the eight-hour day had already 
made substantial progress on the railroads. 

“There have been many comments on the fact that in July, 
1919, there was an increase of, 11.2 per cent in the number of 
employes over the month of December, 1917. Since July, 1919, 
was a month favorable to much outside work calling for addi- 
tional employes and December, 1917, on account of the severe 
weather, was a month unfavorable to outside work and besides 


‘there was at that time an admitted scarcity of railroad en.- 


ployes on account of competition of munitions plants, etc., and 
the other war demands, a more reliable comparison of the dif. 
ference between the number of employes under private control 
and under federal control is the comparison of the entire year 
1917 with the entire year 1919. On the latter basis there was 
an increase of 9.7 per cent in the number of employes for the 
year 1919 and yet the actual number of hours of work paid for 
was 5.9 per cent less in 1919 than in 1917. This is explained by 
the fact that during the year 1917 the employes worked on an 
average 261.4 hours per month, while during the year 1919 the 
employes worked on an average 218.5 hours per month (but it 
must be remembered that they were paid only for the hours 
worked, although, of course, at an increased rate per hour). 

“People who believe it is good public policy to require en- 
ployes in the railroad industry to work on an average through- 
out the year 261.4 hours per month can, of course, make an 
issue with the Railroad Administration as to the propriety of 
the policy of the eight-hour day which has resulted during the 
year 1919 in reducing the average number of hours worked per 
month to 218.5, but in the interest of an intelligent understand- 
ing of the matter, the issue ought to be clearly made upon this 
broad question of policy. The matter ought not to be confused 
by some vague assumption that this increase in the number of 
employes is due to some insidious influence ‘of the Railroad 
Administration in the interest of inefficiency. 

“It is also highly important to make clear that this increase 
in the number of employes on account of the eight-hour day 
does not involve in general an increase in the payroll, because 
generally the pay is based not upon the number of employes 
but upon .he number of hours worked. The rate of increase 
in pay per hour above referred to completely reflects the in- 
creased wage, yet the tendency to confusion on these matters 
is so marked that frequently the total increase in wages is re- 
ferred to and in addition the increase in the number of en- 
ployes is mentioned on the erroneous assumption that that 
constitutes a corresponding further increase in operating cost. 


“Surely the public is entitled to be set right upon this 
proposition. It should not be led to think that the mere sub- 
stitution of private control for the temporary federal control 
will bring about the decrease in the number of employes to the 
prewar basis. Such a decrease will not come in any general 
sense except through a return to the longer working day which 
obtained in 1917. Prior to federal control the train and engine 
men had the basic eight-hour day by virtue of the Adamson 
act, but on the average all other classes of railroad employes 
had a working day substantially in excess of eight hours, though 
the eight-hour day had been adopted on some railroads as to 
some classes of employes. 

“A further, but relatively minor, element working in favor 
of an increase in the number of employes is one which has 
been experienced by the railroads in common with all other 
forms of industrial enterprise. This grew out of the loss of 
experienced employes both during the war and since, the ex 
traordinary movement of employes from one employer to al 
other resulting in an exceptional labor turnover, and a wide 
spread psychological unrest which seems to characterize every 
class of our citizens and which results in many employes being 
less attentive to their work. Similar causes have manifested 
themselves in enterprises generally. Certainly those who think 
both fairly and clearly cannot in the same breath excuse this 
condition as unavoidable in private enterprises and chargé 
it to the weakness of federal control in the case of the railroads. 
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“There is a predisposition to assume that any govern- 
mental activity is actuated by a purpose to increase the num- 
per of employes and from this premise, which is entirely mis- 
taken as to the Railroad Administration, many erroneously at- 
tribute the increase in the number of railroad employes to some 
political preference for a larger rather than a smaller number 
of employes. The Railroad Administration has never had any 
such purpose. On the contrary, the local railroad officers are 
expected to control this matter to the fullest practicable extent, 
and the Central Administration is constantly investigating local 
conditions to avoid all unnecessary employment. These 
local managements are the same skilled railroad officers who 
operated the railroads prior to federal control, and who will 
still continue to operate them after federal control is ended. 
There has not been at any time any element of politics in the 
selection of either officers or employes by the Railroad Admin- 
istration either in the central or regional offices or on the 
various railroads. 

“4. The deficit from railroad operations.—This to a greater 
extent than anything else calls for clear and honest analysis. A 
deficit is due either to costs being too high or to revenues being 
too low. Fair-minded investigation will show, as is above ex- 
plained, that the increases in cost have been in line with the 
unavoidable conditions which have controlled railroads as well 
as private enterprise. Of course, no industry so extensive as 
the railroad industry could be free from numerous incidents 
admitting of criticism but, broadly speaking, the increase in 
costs has been fairly related to the changed conditions growing 
out of the war. This being true, the real explanation of the 
deficit is that the rate increase of 1918 could not be made 
effective soon enough and that perhaps railroad rates were not 
increased quite enough to pay all of the necessary increases in 
cost during the period of the war and readjustment. 

“To begin with, it was not practicable for the Railroad 
Administration to initiate any general increase in rates and 
put it into effect until June 10, 1918, as to passenger rates, and 
until June 25, 1918, as to freight rates. Thus, nearly six months 
of heavily increased costs had passed before these increased 
rates could be made effective. If these increases could have 
been made effective at the very beginning of federal control 
there would have been no deficit whatever from railroad opera- 
tions up to and including the end of October, 1919. The entire 
deficit on the Class I railroads for that period of twenty-two 
months of federal control of $480,200,000 would have been more 
than wiped out if the rate increases had been effective January 
1, 1918. 

“The results for November and December, 1919, will be 
useless for the purpose of estimating normal earning capacity 
because of the extraordinary interference with business and in- 
crease of operating burdens growing out of the unprecedented 
coal strike, which so seriously interrupted and dislocated rail- 
road traffic throughout the country. Large deficits for these 
two months prove nothing except the destructiveness of the 
coal strike. 

“The normal expenses of operation have been higher in 
1919 than in 1918 because of still greater costs of materials and 
supplies and because of various readjustments in wages which 
were not completed in 1918. It may be that on these accounts, 
even under federal control, a small additional increase in rates 
would be necessary to make the railroads self-sustaining, but 
the Railroad Administration has felt that conditions were too 
abnormal and were changing too rapidly to make a satisfactory 
basis for the determination of what this additional increase 
ought to be. This abnormal character was due largely to the 
remarkable slump in freight business following the armistice 
and lasting throughout the first six months of the year, and has 
been further accentuated by the unprecedented conditions of 
the coal strike in November and December. 

“The rate structures of the country are so complex that 
unnecessarily frequent changes therein are exceedingly disturb- 
ing to business interests. The general increase made in 1918 
was carefully planned to avoid such difficulties as far as pos- 
sible and it is believed it involved less difficulties than any 
other plan which could have been then devised, but neverthe- 
less, the readjustments which were called for by business in- 
terests, so as to avoid interference with established relation- 
ships, have for nearly a year and a half occupied most of the 
time of thirty-three freight traffic committees located through- 
out the country and made up of representatives of the shippers 
and the carriers and have called for over 20,000 changes in the 
rates put into effect by the general rate increase. It has been 
the judgment of the Railroad Administration that for the sole 
Purpose of providing revenues for the government during fed- 
eral control, the making of a further general modification of 
such complicated and delicately interrelated rate structures 
Should not be entered upon without an adequate understanding 
as to the amount of revenue which it would be necessary to 
raise and that the conditions during 1919 have been too abnor- 


mal 'o admit of drawing a correct conclusion, although the 
Strong indications are that under a continuance of unified con- 
trol a large general increase could probably be avoided alto- 
Sether. Of course, with a return to private control considera- 
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tion immediately thereafter of rates to sustain the credit of the 
railroad companies is inevitable. 

“The deficit, therefore, is really due to this conservatism 
of the administration in deferring a rate increase until it could 
be reasonably sure as to the basis upon which it ought to be 
computed. The result has been simply that for the time being 
the deficit in railroad operations has been made good through 
general taxation of the public instead of through the special 
taxation arising from an increase in rates. 

“There is a popular catch-phrase argument to the effect 
that two years of government control of the railroads have cost 
the country several hundred million dollars. The fact is that 
government control has cost the amount of operating expenses 
during federal control plus the rental, and, as above shown, 
these operating expenses do not in the aggregate reflect more 
than the perfectly normal influence of the extraordinary condi- 
tions which have told on railroad operation as well as on other 
enterprises. By reason of the impossibility of anticipating with 
precision the amount of the increased operating cost, and by 
reason of the earnest desire to avoid unnecessary disturbances 
of the complicated rate structure, a part of the added cost has 
not been made good by rate increases and therefore has had 
to be made good by general taxation. But the cost is the same 
in either event, is paid by the public in either event, and is due 
to war conditions. The cost which has been placed upon the 
public by private enterprises which have increased their prices 
enough not only to anticipate and cover their war operating 
costs, but also to produce unprecedented profits, has been im- 
mensely greater than any cost placed upon the public by the 
federal control of the railroads. The entire average increase in 
freight and passenger rates from 1914 to 1919, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, has not exceeded 33 per cent, while the in- 
crease the prices which the public has paid for the products 
of private enterprise in that time has been from 60 per cent to 
150 per cent and higher. 

“Those who think there should have been under federal 
control general increases in rates as often as necessary to 
take care immediately of the entire expense of railroad opera- 
tion so that no part of it would be taken care of even tempor- 
arily through general taxation are, of course, entitled to criti- 
cize the policy of the Railroad Administration, but here again 
the issue should be clear-cut and should not be confused. 

“It would be most unfortunate if the public is misled into 
believing that the deficit is due to federal control and is to be 
cured by the termination of federal control, only to find that 
what will really cure the deficit will be an important increase 
in rates. Such an increase would equally cure the deficit under 
federal control and in fact it is likely that a substantially less 
increase would be necessary because the full saving from uni- 
fication could be preserved under federal control and further 
because under private control a wider margin of earnings will 
presumably be necessary to support the separate credit of the 
respective individual companies operating independently. 

“5. The railroad service.—Clear thinking requires consid- 
eration of the plant with which the government has had to 
perform the service. At the beginning of federal control it was 
conceded that for several years on account of high prices, diffi- 
culties as to railroad credit and general uncertainty as to the 
future, insufficient new equipment had been obtained. During 
the first year of federal control the amount of new equipment 
obtainable was limited absolutely by the amount of material 
which could be taken from other war purposes and devoted to 
the construction of railroad equipment. It was, therefore, im- 
possible to construct any passenger, mail or express cars, or 
any refrigerator cars, stock cars or flat cars, but the Railroad 
Administration was able to obtain the material necessary to 
construct 100,000 freight cars of other types. During the second 
year of federal control, although more material was available, 
it was not practicable to construct additional é€quipment be- 
cause of the near approach of the termination of federal control 
and the clearly expressed opposition. of Congress to the idea 
of a further development of railroad facilities through the use 
of government funds by the Railroad Administration. In Janu- 
ary and February, 1919, the Railroad Administration advised 
a definite extension of federal control, urging that in that way 
comprehensive plans could be put into effect for increasing rail- 
road equipment and facilities to the extent called for by the 
prospective business of the country. This view was not ac- 
ceptable to Congress and there has been no basis for providing 
additional equipment. Accordingly, the Railroad Administration 
has had to operate with an amount of equipment that was 
insufficient. 

“At the same time there has been an extraordinary volume 
of business. From January 1, 1918, to November 1, 1919, there 
were over 13,000,000 soldiers, sailors and marines moved on the 
railroads, this being the equivalent of nearly 6,000,000,000 
passenger miles, necessitating the use of 215,000 railroad 
coaches and Pullman cars and the movement of over 18,000 
special trains. At the same time the movement of the civilian 
population reached proportions in excess of anything ever be- 
fore experienced. The result was that the volume of passenger 
travel in the year 1918 was 8.1 per cent more than 1917, and. 
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the volume of passenger travel in 1919, up to October 31, was 
about 20 per cent more than in the corresponding period of 
1917. Civilian inconveniences incident to this extraordinary 
passenger travel, which had to be handled without increase in 
passenger equipment, were inevitable. 

“The freight traffic for 1918 was in excess of that for 1917, 
which up to that time had been the heaviest year. During the 
first eight months of 1919, the freight traffic was considerably 
less than in either 1918 or 1917 on account of the great slump 
in business. But in the months of September and October, 1919, 
the traffic was greatly in excess of 1917, and for a part of the 
time in excess of that in 1918, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Railroad Administration was unable in 1919 to secure the 
heavy car loading which as a measure of patriotism had been 
obtainable in 1918. 

“Therefore, despite all criticism of the service, the Rail- 
road Administration, with an inadequate plant, has actually 
performed an exceptional volume of service, and it has done 
this with less congestion than was ever known in previous 
periods of heavy business in recent years. Even at present in 
the face of extremely difficult weather and the adverse effect 
of the influenza on railroad labor, a heavy volume of traffic 
is being moved. Of course, it cannot possibly satisfy the de- 
mand because of the insufficiency of the equipment and because 
the demand itself is most abnormal, due to the voluntary post- 
ponement of business last spring and its enforced postpone- 
ment in the fall on account of the steel and coal strikes. 

“Throughout federal control the service has been performed 
under the direction of the same railroad officers who were in 
charge during private control and they have had the benefit of 
a unified use of locomotives, cars, shops and other facilities, 
which has added to the practicability of performing such a 
heavy service with such insufficiency of equipment. In passing, 
it is not out of place to mention the peculiar service rendered 
the public in anticipation of, during, and after the coal strike. 
Prior to the strike coal transportation was increased up to 
13,200,000 tons per week (even more than the war record). 
During the strike eastern coal was supplied to the West (where, 
generally, no coal was being produced) over routes never nor- 
mally contemplated. During the strike the distribution of all 
coal was handled by the Railroad Administration. After the 
strike the equipment, badly dislocated on account of the abnor- 
mal long hauls to the West, was readjusted so that in two 
weeks production was back to the normal winter basis. 

“6. The condition of the property.—A great confusion is 
frequently apparent about the condition of railroad property, it 
being assumed that the property is dilapidated and will be 
turned back to the private owners in a condition hardly suscep- 
tible of operation. This is utterly untrue. The railroads are 
functioning effectively, are carrying an extraordinary traffic, and 
are in condition to carry it. With respect to equipment, loco- 
motives will be in relatively good condition considering that 
they will just have gone through from three to four months of 
winter weather, much of it severe. Passenger cars will be in 
good and safe condition, although the inability to obtain new 
equipment for the reasons above explained results in the equip- 
ment being on an average practically two years older than at 
the beginning of federal control and there has perhaps been 
some loss in appearance. Despite claims to the contrary, freight 
equipment will compare favorably with the condition at the 
beginning of federal control considering that its two years’ ad- 
ditional age has not been offset by the purchase of as much 
new equipment as would have been purchased but for the 
obstacles above explained. During last summer the percentage 
of bad order cars attained, and on account of the shop strikes 
remained at, a high figure, but for several weeks has been 
down to a normal basis. As to roadway and structures, the gov- 
ernment will likewise be able to show that on the average it 
has closely met its obligation to return the property in as good 
condition as when received. Undoubtedly difficulties as to ob- 
taining ties, rails and ballast, and shortage of labor in putting 
them in, have resulted in shortages in these respects on various 
railroads, but not so as to interfere with the adequate per- 
formance of the public service, and to an important extent, on 
the average, any shortages in these respects promise to be 
offset by overmaintenance in other respects. 

“7. The effect upon investors resulting from federal control 
and its policy toward rate increases.—A disposition has been 
developed in many quarters to think that in some way federal 
control has been injurious to investors in railroad securities. 
The fact is that such investors have been far better protected 
than they would have been without federal control. With all 
the existing uncertainties the prices of railroad stocks in gen- 
eral compare favorably with their prices in the month or two 
prior to the time federal control was decided upon, although 
some of the stocks are much lower. But many investors seem 
to think that the Railroad Administration owed them a duty to 
increase rates so that at the end of federal control the rail- 
roads would be generally self-supporting without any reference 
to the permanently established rate-making authorities. This 
entirely misconceives the function of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. That function was to initiate rates so far as might be 
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deemed expedient in order to sustain the cost of operating the 
railroads as a unit during federal control and the important 
practical objections to premature or unnecessarily frequent jp. 
creases in rates during federal control have been stated above. 
Congress did not contemplate that the Director-General would 
undertake to decide upon the rate structure necessary to enable 
all the various railroad companies to operate their properties 
separately and in competition and sustain their credit while 
doing so. The latter function is one which has never beep 
taken away from the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other permanent rate-making authorities and ought to be hap. 
dled by them. If investors dissatisfied with the status of their 
railroad securities will compare the prices of the securities of 
railroad companies under federal control with the prices of 
securities of public utility companies not under federal control, 
the protection which has been accorded by the government, 
during federal control, to the railroad investors will be very 
apparent. 

“I have attempted this analysis with the earnest desire of 
clarifying the general understanding of the subjects discussed, 
believing that such clearness of understanding will be distinctly 
helpful in reaching correct conclusions upon the general rail- 
road problem, and I submit my statements in the confident be. 
lief that they will be considered on their merits by a very great 
majority of the editors throughout the country.” 


IOWA RAILROAD VIEWS 


(From the traffic bulletin issued by the Sioux City Live Stock 
Exchange) 

Under a caption, “Iowa Railroad Views,” The Traffic World 
of January 24 prints the following paragraph: 

Representatives of farmers’ and labor organizations of Iowa, 
headed by S. W. Brockhart, chairman of the delegation, have sub- 
mitted their views to Senator Cummins .n proposed railroad _legisla- 
tion. Mr. Brockhart said the Iowa State Federation of Farm Bureaus 
had planned to endorse the Cummins bill, but that a canvass of senti- 
ment disclosed that the demand was for return of the roads to private 
control without any guaranty of earnings or anti-strike legislation. 
Mr. Brockhart said the demand of the railroads for an increase in 
rates was ‘‘a body blow to the farmers.”’ 


We are rather of the opinion that the above is hardly the 
view of the Iowa shippers on the whole as far as the rate advance 
is concerned. As for the anti-strike clause, the fact that the 
delegation is sent out jointly by the farmers and labor organiza- 
tion readily accounts for its denunciation. 

If we can believe the statements of thousands of farmer 
shippers whom we have met and talked this matter over with 
in the course of the past few months, we are of the opinion that 
the Iowa and South Dakota farmer shippers are unqualifiedly 
in favor of a rate which is adequate to the service desired. Their 
continual cry has been, “Give us the service and we will pay the 
rates.” Be it admitted that none of them feel like paying in- 
creased rates for present day service, but they are filled with 
optimism and believe that with the return of the roads to pre 
war status and an adequate revenue, many present evils will 
be remedied. 

We are also decidedly of the impression that these farmer 
shippers realize that the establishment of an adequate revenue 
is the first step toward the betterment of existing conditions. 
They know full well that the cost of materials, as well as op- 
eration, has doubled or tripled in the past decade; they also 
know that, because of war conditions, the manufacture of new 
equipment has not kept pace with the demand. Furthermore 
we feel that they realize that the hope of better service is 
contingent upon more and better equipment fully as much as 
increased efficiency of management. : 

Of course, this presupposes that the advance in rates shall 
be no more than adequate to meet the needs of successful oD: 
eration and produce a fair return on the capital invested. It 
is self evident that no one favors rates which are prejudicial. 
But rates which are fair to both parties, carrier and shipper, are 
as much to the advantage of the latter as to the former. And 
that fact is realized by the farmer shippers. 

We do not know who is back of this delegation, nor what 
interests they represent, but we do not think they are giving 
the farmers of this section of the country a fair representation 
when they make the statement that an increase in rates would 
be “a body blow to the farmers.” We are far more of the 
opinion that these said farmer shippers believe that the “body 
blow” would be to hold down revenue and thereby curtail the 
service they need and expect. 


ORDERS AMENDED 


The Commission has amended its order in No. 10362, Solvay 
Process Company vs. D. L. & W. et al., so as to allow the Di 
rector-General to make the rates ordered in that case operative 
on February 14 on five days’ notice, instead of, as originally 
ordered, on statutory notice; a similar order granting leave t0 
make the rates effective on short notice ordered in No. 10256, 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Beaumont, Sou! 
Lake & Western, and in No. 10236, New Bedford Board of 
Commerce vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
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STATE RATES RESTORED 


The Illinois state commission has issued an order (No. 
10001) suspending, on the date of the return of the railroads 
to private control, all schedules on intrastate traffic filed by 
the Director-General without the approval of the Illinois body. 
It suspends the schedules for 120 days “beyond the time when 
such rates or other charges would otherwise go into effect.” 
Whether that language could have the effect of suspending 
a schedule more than 120 days old is not clear. The point, 
however, is not vital because practically every schedule in 
effect in Illinois, especially the Illinois Classification, at which, 
possibly, the order is mainly directed, will be less than that old. 

The’ proposed national legislation provided that intrastate 
schedules would be continued in effect for six months after the 
end of federal control unless sooner changed by ‘“competent 
authority,” which, in this instance, would be the Illinois state 
commission. Since the Illinois order was issued the conferees 
have changed that language, as told elsewhere in the account 
of the status of proposed legislation. 

Following is the suspension order (No. 10001) of the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission “in the matter of the proposed 
advance in rates for the transportation of freight in the state 
of Illinois, stated in certain rate schedules of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad”: 

“On various dates the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road filed with this Commission certain rate schedules, naming 
rates promulgated by the United States Railroad Administration 
during the period of federal control of railroads. 


“It appears from an examination of such schedules that the 
rates specified therein were approved by the Director-General 
of Railroads, and that investigation should be made by the 
commission in order to satisfy itself as to the reasonableness 
and fairness of the rates so specified in said schedules. 


“This commission, without questioning the right of the Di- 
rector-General to initiate the rate schedules of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad during the period that said rail- 
road is under the supervision and control of the Director-General 
of Railroads under the war resolution of Congress heretofore 
adopted, further recognizes that in order that this commission 
may enter upon an investigation of the reasonableness and fair- 
ness of the rates specified in said schedules, it will of necessity 
be obliged to hold various hearings in order to ascertain the 
facts on which to base an order in the premises, and, being 
so satisfied that such hearings are necessary concerning the 
reasonableness of the proposed rates, and that, notwithstand- 
ing, such rates may have been initiated or ordered by the Di- 
rector-General of Railroads, further takes cognizance of the fact 
that said Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad may shortly 
again come within the jurisdiction of this commission by proc- 
lamation of the President of the United States of America, or 
by action now pending in Congress, and in order to prevent the 
said schedules from remaining effective from and after the date 
when this utility will again come under the jurisdiction of this 
commission, finds that, pending such hearings and decision 
thereon, the said proposed rates in said schedules specified 
should not be allowed to become effective under the provisions 
of the public utilities act of the state of Illinois. 


“It is therefore ordered that- the commission enter upon a 
hearing concerning the propriety of the rates, stated in the 
schedules hereinafter referred to, and that, pending the hearing 
and the decision thereon, such rates or other charges, stated in 
Circular No. 236-E, I. P. U. C. No. 154; Supplement No. 21 to 
Circular No. 2030-N, I. P. U. C. No. 89; Supplement No. 6 to 
Circular No. 2036-K, I. P. U. C. No. 4 (here follows a complete 
list of all the intrastate tariffs in Illinois put into effect by 
the Director-General during federal control, and such other rate 
schedules issued without the authority of this commission, dur- 
ing the period of federal control, which were superseded by 
the rate schedules named herein; of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, be suspended for one hundred and twenty 
day beyond the time when such rates or other charges would 
otherwise go into effect.” 

An official of the Illinois commission in discussing the action 
taken said: 


“By direction of the United States Railroad Administration 
the carriers were instructed ‘to show no state commisison num- 
bers on tariffs or rate schedules containing exclusively the rates, 
fares, ete., of carriers under federal control, but to file with 
the state commissions for information all rate schedules issued 
during the period of federal control.’ These instructions were 
issued following the general 25 per cent advance, authorized 
ml General Order No. 28, issued by the Director-General of Rail- 
oads. 

“On December 12, 1919, by circular letter No. 12, Edward 
Chambers instructed the tariff publishing agents and carriers 
under federal control ‘to disregard the prior instructions and 
to file with each state commission all tariffs or rate schedules 
Containing the rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, 
or practices applicable on intrastate traffic within that state 
and io show thereon state commission numbers for the account 
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of all carriers parties thereto wherever required by the state 
laws or rules of the commission of each state.’ Except as to 
the notice given, the filing of these schedules conform to the 
provisions of the statutes of this state. 

“Section 36 of article 4 of an act, entitled ‘an act to provide 
for the regulation of public utilities,’ provides in part: 


No public utility shall increase any rate or other charge, or so 
alter any classification, contract, practice, rule or regulation as to 
result in any increase in any rate or other charge, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, except upon a showing before the commission and 
a finding by the commission that such increase is justified. 


“fhe same section further provides: 


Unless the commission otherwise orders, no change shall be made 
by any public utility in any rate or other charge or classifiaction, or 
in any rule, regulation, practice or contract relating to or affecting 
any rate or other charge, classification or service, or in any privilege 
or facility, except after thirty days’ notice to the commission and to 
the public as herein provided. 


“With reference to the kind of notice that shall be given, 
the same section further provides: 


Such notice shall be given by filing with the commission and keep- 
ing open for public inspection new schedules or supplements stating 
plainly the change or changes to be made in the schedule or schedules 
— force, and the time when the change or changes will go into 
effect. 


“The method pursued, viz., by suspension proceedings, 
affords to all parties an opportunity to be heard, and upon the 
evidence submitted an appropriate order will issue, as it is 
provided by the same section of the act. 


Whenever there shall be filed with the commission any schedule 
stating an individual or joint rate or other charge, classification, con- 
tract, practice, rule or regulation, the commission shall have power, 
and it is hereby given authority, either upon complaint or upon its 
own initiative without complaint, at once, and if it so orders, without 
answer or other formal pleadings by the interested public utility or 
utilities, but upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing con- 
cerning the propriety of such rate or other charge, classification, 
contract, practice, rule or regulation, and pending the hearing and 
the decision thereon, such rate or other charge, classification, con- 
tract, practice, rule or regulation shall not go into effect; Provided, 
that the period of suspension of such rate or other charge, classifica- 
tion, contract, practice, rule or regulation shall not extend more than 
one hundred and twenty days beyond the time when such rate or other 
charge, classification, contract, practice, rule or regulation would 
otherwise go into effect * *. *, 


“The action taken by the commission suspending the tariffs 
does not necessarily mean that pre-war rates will be established 
March 1, 1920. On the contrary, a hearing may be conducted 
at the request of the carriers and completed between the pres- 
ent time and March 1, and an order issued prior to that time, 
establishing rates in accord with the evidence submitted.” 


MUCH LITIGATION EXPECTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An enormous amount of litigation is regarded as certain 
immediately after the return of the railroads to their owners. 
It is expected to cover not merely claims by the railroads against 
the government, but suits by the railroads to prevent the dis- 
ruption by and through the acts of state commissions, of the 
rate structure reared by the Railroad Administration. 


The fact that the Illinois utility commission had issued an 
order, suspending every schedule for intrastate application filed 
by the President, was regarded as merely the first of a great 
number of acts of that kind. 


As set forth in The Traffic World at the time of the con- 
ference on the Illinois Classification, called to examine the sup- 
posed compliance of the Railroad Administration with the advice 
given by the Commission in that matter, the Illinois commis- 
sioners intimated that, if the Railroad Administration “put over” 
what it had fabricated, the Illinois body would see to it that 
there was a resumption of the war that existed prior to federal 
control, when Illinois was on a higher rate level than Central 
Freight Association territory. The Indiana men retorted that 
if the Illinois men started anything of that kind Indiana would 
do something worth while. 


The Illinois order attracted attention among the lawyers at 
the Commission. For reasons of comity as between government 
officials they did not publicly discuss the subject, but there was 
no doubt about the character of the general conviction on the 
question as to how far the Illinois commission could be expected 
to go with such an order. It was that a court would suspend 
the order on the ground that the carriers had not had a hearing 
and on the ground that they had alleged that rates presumably 
restored to the books by the suspension of the President-made 
schedules, if enforced, would result in confiscation of their prop- 
erty. 

Not one of the lawyers believed the Illinois body could hope 
to have its order run the gauntlet of the courts. Generally they 
admitted that a state could provide for summary action in the 
suspension of schedules but that would be beside the question 
as to whether the rates resulting from such suspension would 
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come within the constitutional limit of allowing a reasonable 
return on the investment. 

{t was assumed throughout the discussion that the effect of 
the wholesale suspension would be to restore the Illinois com- 
mission approved rates that were operative Dec. 31, 1917. There 
were some lawyers who doubted whether the mere suspension 
of the President-made rates would have the effect of restoring 
the old ones. Generally, however, it was assumed there would 
be a restoration of the old rates. 


A further conviction was that a judge would not conclude, 
even on a perfunctory showing, that rates which were just and 
reasonable on Dec. 31, 1917, would be abnormally low in view 
of the fact that wages, supplies and materials have increased, 
broadly speaking, 100 or more per cent, the wage increase on 
the per hour rate, being calculated by Director-General Hines, 
at 115 per cent. There has been no such increase in freight or 
passenger rates over the 1917 level of rates in effect in Illinois, 
although many have gone up more than 100 per cent. 


It was the general thought that a court would take judicial 
notice of the fact that there has been a great increase in the 
cost of living, for railroads, since the end of 1917, and that 
the Illinois Commission, by attempting to restore the carriage 
rates of that period, would be asking the railroads to perform 
service for pay, which, in many instances, would probably be 
at an out-of-pocket cost, not to mention the fact that the con- 
stitutional rule is that there must be a fair return on the prop- 
erty devoted to the public use before a rate made by a legisla- 
ture or an administrative body, can pass the judicial test. 

The effect, and not the manner of the act, the courts would 
consider, on the theory that the method is of no consequence, 
in a judicial sense, if the result comes within the fundamental 
law. 

John E. Benton, representative in Washington of the state 
commissions, has received a letter on the subject of the Illinois 
commission’s general suspension order from Commissioner Shaw, 
in which Mr. Shaw said that it was issued so as to comply 
with the statute of Illinois forbidding any utility to change any 
rule, regulation, or practice, the effect of which would be to 
increase the charge to the public without first having justified 
the proposal to make a change. 


Mr. Shaw said the order was intended merely as a pro 
forma compliance with the statutes and that the carriers would 
receive an immediate hearing if they would signify a desire 
to make a prima facie showing in behalf of the schedules that 
have been in effect during the period of federal control. He 
wrote the letter to Mr. Benton, because, he said, he had heard 
that some of the railroad executives were using the order in 
such a way as to give a wrong impression. 


ADMINISTRATION REORGANIZATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Director-General Hines has created a Division of Liquida- 
tion Claims, effective Febuary 15, and made Max Thelen head of 
it, in addition to his duties as director of public service. This 
division will handle the claims of railroad companies against 
the government arising out of government control. Claims for 
loss and damage of shippers arising during federal control but 
not settled by the existing organization of the Railroad Admin- 
tration will be handled by the law division of the skeleton or- 
ganization, which will continue after March 1. Such claims 
will not be charged against the corporation, but against the 
government. Mr. Thelen’s new division will have jurisdiction 
over capital expenditures and claims by railroad corporations 
arising from charges by the Railroad Administration to their 
capital account, but which they may contend do not properly 
belong there. It is believed such claims will total a large 
amount, because, in their financial statements, both McAdoo 
and Hines have reported large expenditures as being chargeable 
to the capital account of corporations and not to the operating 
and maintenance accounts, the fund for which must be fur- 
nished by the government. There are thousands of disputes 
as to the correctness of allocations to carriers’ accounts made 
by the Railroad Administration, all of which must be handled 
by Thelen’s new division. This work, if carried to completion, 
would keep Mr. Thelen in Washington for years. His plan was 
to return to California March 1, and it is doubtful whether he 
will remain in Washington for more than six or eight months, 
or until he gets the machinery into easy operation. 

T. C. Powell’s resignation as chief of the Division of Cap- 
ital Expenditures and chairman of the claims committee, also 
effective February 15, made it necessary for Hines to make 
new arrangements in respect to this phase of Railroad Admin- 
istration work. He did that by abolishing the Capital Expendi- 
tures Division and creating the new division of which Thelen 
is to be head. 


The divisions of labor, operation, traffic and public serv- 
ice will be abolished March 1. The law, accounting, finances 
and purchases divisions and the new Division of Liquidation 
Claims will be continued to wind up affairs. 
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PERMANENT TERMINAL COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


A move for the retention of the special terminal commit- 


tees, organized by the Railroad Administration for a study of 
the terminal question, has been made by  Director-Genera] 
Hines, working among the railroad executives, and by Director 
Thelen, working among the _ shippers. The Director-Genera] 
brought the subject to the attention of R. H. Aishton, not as 
regional director, but as president of the American Railway 
Association, in a letter, copies of which have been sent by 
Director Thelen to organizations of shippers. In his letter Mr, 
Hines said: 

“TIT am writing this letter fo suggest the desirability of con- 
tinuing after the expiration of federal control the special ter-. 
minal committees which have been appointed and are operating 
in seventy-three of the principal railroad terminals in the 
country. 

“For some time I have been of the opinion that in the rail- 
road terminals lies the greatest possibility for making construc- 
tive improvements in the transportation service. These special 
terminal committees were accordingly appointed for the purpose 
of doing everything in their power to speed up and improve 
the transportation service within ‘the terminals. Among other 
matters to which those committees have given and are giving 
particular attention are the following: 


1. Laeck of switching power. 

Delays in interchange of equipment. 

Delays in prompt placement of cars for unloading and pulling 
out of loaded cars. 

Delays in loading and unloading equipment. 

Delays in the movement of cars awaiting billing. 

Bad order cars. 

Heavier loading. 


Cobo 


AOC 


“A number of these committees are also engaged in making 
and maintaining accurate yard checks showing the time con- 
sumed in the movement of freight through the terminals and 
indicating the respects in which improvements in the service 
can be made. 

“Each of these committees consists of a number of oper- 
ating officials and also one representative of the shippers, hav- 
ing equal standing with the other members of the committee 
and nominated by commercial organizations. 

“Most of these committees have done very good work, and 
I consider it highly desirable, from the point of view of con- 
tinued and improved efficiency of operation in the terminals, 
that they should be continued after the end of federal control 
and that the representation of the shippers thereon should be 
continued. 

_ “While I appreciate the difficulties of getting joint action of 
this character under private management, I think that advan- 
tage both to the public and the railroads is such as to make 
it desirable for you to consider calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of the advisory members of the executive committee of the 
American Railway Association and in that way to the attention 
of the railway executives.” 

In his letter Mr. Thelen said: 

“T am sure that you will be interested in the inclosed copy 
of a letter which Mr. Hines has written to R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway Association, suggesting the 
desirability of continuing the special terminal committees after 
the end of federal control, including the representation of the 
shippers thereon. 

“As you will note, Mr. Hines asks Mr. Aishton to draw this 
matter to the attention of the railway executives. 

“It seems to me that the continuation of this work would be 
highly constructive in character from the point of view of the 
railroads as well as the shipping public.” 





RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Director-General Hines, January 31, authorized the following 
statement: 

“As has been heretofore explained, the destructive effect of 
the coal strike was particularly severe upon railroad operations 
in November and had even greater cumulative effect on Decem- 
ber, in which month the dislocation of transportation became ex 
ceedingly serious. There had to be a drastic temporary curtail- 
ment of passenger service and every element of operation and 
traffic movement was made more difficult and less porfitable. 
The result is that these two months, which should have shown 
little if any loss in the absence of this adverse influence, showed 
a total loss of $111,500,000 after allowing for two-twelfths of the 
annual rental, or a total of $117,200,000 after allowing the pro- 
portion of the annual rental corresponding to the proportion of 
the annual net operating income which was earned in these two 
months of the test period. The details for November have here- 
tofore been given and preliminary statement for December 15 
shown below. 

“As December completed the second year of federal opera 
tion it is desirable to call attention to the fact that during the 
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two years of federal operation, including, of course, the two coal 
strike months of November and December, 1919, the loss, after 
allowing for the two years’ rental, was $594,200,000. If the in- 
crease in rates which became effective in June, 1918, had become 
effective on January 1, 1918, the entire loss for the two years, af- 
ter paying the rental, would have been about $104,000,000, which 
is more than accounted for by the loss in the two coal strike 
months of November and December. 

“It is only fair to say that the increased rates were in effect 
all of the year 1919 and that if the year 1919 be considered by 
itself there appears a loss of about $349,20v,000. Of this loss, 
$228,700,000 occurred in the first six months of 1919 and was very 
largely accounted for by the abnormal and prolonged slumb in 
freight business following the armistice and practically all of the 
remainder of the loss, except $3,000,000, is accounted for in the 
two coal strike months of November and December, 1919. 

“The preliminary report of the operating results for prac- 
tically all of the Class 1 railroads and large terminal companies in 
federal operation indicate that the net operating income for the 
month of December, 1919, from the operation of these properties, 
will be about $12,700,000. This represents a loss of $62,300,000 
to the government, after allowing for one-twelfth of the annual 
rental of $900,000,000 or a loss of $59,800,000 when comparison 
is made with the net operating income earned in the average De- 
cember of the test period. 

“In stating the results for 1919 and 1918, adjustment has 
been made for back pay included in the operating expenses for 
1919 which was applicable to 1918 and adjustment has also been 
made for back pay in the four months ended October 31, 1919, 
applicable to the six months ended June 30, 1919. The opera- 
tions for October have also been credited with $6,000,000 on ac- 
count of per diem charges between federally operated lines in- 
cluded in the equipment rent for the month, which represented 
a mere bookkeeping entry, and the operations for 1918 have been 
charged with like amount to offset a corresponding bookkeeping 
entry in July, 1919, when per diem charges were discontinued be- 
tween the federally operated lines. 

“The following table showing the revenue and non-revenue 
ton miles per mile of road per day by months for the years 1919, 
1918 and 1917 indicates quite clearly the serious dislocation of 
freight traffic during November and December, 1919, caused by 
the coal strike: 


PET ice ouios stinisinene mane ss enwecsensiecs 4,275 3,878 4,770 
UNE cents. 0 iine eX ee ween eanees Cem eoasaee 4,002 4,591 4,511 
RN igh. cinta ta crear a Nos Givi hlgeds gusto Woe wet dee 4,059 5,273 5,192 
a rer er aay 4,134 5,471 5,257 
BE. Galis’si0: So pater nonce Oh orotate asta ia lec ered cee 4,524 5,226 5,617 
OE 8 Sai alia do ca onen au ects Samad aie Mw aw lea ee 4,615 5,423 5,894 
aes oocso nyo warns Cae Mia Roots oe ik erate 4,878 5,427 5,441 
EE a Pre ee et ie ae Pree 5,075 ~ 5,691 5,351 
Pe chad a sadamaatedudand acne korneaie 5,625 5,731 5,217 
rt ry err en rn te ee eee 5,651 5,584 5,385 
NN Ee eT eee err nn mere 4,711 5,155 5,298 
OEE ONC Cet a a Ea 4,685 4,716 4,489 
Twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1919......... 4,688 5,184 121 


“The preliminary reports on passenger traffic during Decem- 
ber indicate a small increase over December, 1918. 
“The passenger miles for the eleven months ended November 
30, 1919, were about 8.5 per cent greater than during the same 
— of 1918, and 18.6 per cent than during the same period of 
rt. 


SETH MANN DISCUSSES RAILROADS 


It will take five years to bring the railroads of the United 
States up to a point where they can meet the transportation de- 
mands of the shippers when the railroads are returned to private 
ownership, says Seth Mann, attorney and traffic manager of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and member of the West- 
ern Freight Traffic Committee. 


“The first year after the return of the railroads to private 
control will be one filled with difficulties and obstacles to be met 
by the private carriers,” he says. “It may be fairly anticipated 
that for at least a year they may not be able to furnish a trans- 
portation service equal in efficiency to the government service. 
The public should be prepared for this emergency, and the car- 
riers should adopt a new attitude toward the public which will 
keep them informed of existing conditions. Failing in this, 
the public demand may swing back to public ownership. 

;, “An efficient and competent transportation service must be 
urnished. 

“Upon the whole, competition in service produced in the past 
a better service than the Railroad Administration has been able 
‘0 give. It remains to be seen whether the private owners can 
excel the government administration in the future. The ship- 
bers of freight are convinced that the dangers of public control 
far exceed any disadvantages attaching to lack of uniform or 
Consolidated operation under private management. On the other 
hand, they look forward to the return of competition and the 
Contre! of the various systems of railroads by the respective pri- 
vate organizations of expert railroad managers as an immediate 
Sllution of the transportation question. 

“Tt is time to speak a word of caution and to advocate a 
Patient though watchful waiting.- The transfer of control from 
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the government to private corporations comprehends a tremen- 
dous financial and economic change, a change surrounded by 
many more difficulties and problems than the taking over of the 
roads by the government. This was a war measure and the win- 
ning of the war was the prime consideration. The American 
people clearly understood the situation and uncomplainingly and 
patriotically accepted it. Now, however, upon the return of the 
roads the situation is purely economic. The sentiment of patriotism 
is not involved. The conditions, however, have been fundamentally 
altered in the meanwhile, and the re-establishment of effective 
transportation systems out of the welded system of the whole 
country is complicated at once with hundreds of problems never 
before met in the history of railroads. These problems cannot 
be solved in a day or a month, or perhaps in years. It is during 
this time that the public should be patient. 

“Some of these problems requiring time for solution concern 
the insufficient car supply. The total number of box cars now in 
service is less than the number in service five years ago, while 
the demand for cars is greater. The locomotive power at present 
available is not adequate to the present demand. Under cen- 
tralized authority it has been possible for the federal organi- 
zation to make distribution of equipment wherever required. 
With the return of the roads the problem at once presents itself 
of reaching some agreement for the control of distribution of 
cars not now sufficient in number for the business of the coun- 
try. The demands for cars for the seasonal movement of fruit, 
grain and the products of the soil must be met. 


“There will be a natural tendency to restore passenger trains 
that have been discontinued, with the addition of parlor cars 
and observation cars. It will be necessary for many roads to 
run passenger trains that have been taken off for economical] 
reasons, leaving them with no passenger train service between 
given points. This will call for more passenger cars, with the 
result that the total passenger business of the country will be 
less efficient than it is now and dissatisfaction and complaint 
will follow until the situation is remedied. It is generally con- 
ceded that it will require more than one year to bring about any 
appreciable increase in railroad facilities, and at least five years 
with the expenditure of great sums of money to bring them up, 
to the transportation demands of the country. 


’ “In the meanwhile there should develop a new kind of rail- 
road publicity and a new attitude of officers and employes toward 
the public. The public should be kept informed of the diffi- 
culties of reorganization and of the progress made and the plans 
for the future. The carriers will doubtless keep in close touch 
with shippers’ organizations, consulting them as to changes 
contemplated in rates, rules, regulations and practices, to the 
end that a better understanding of the aim and purposes of the 
railroads may be extended to the public and that the public 
may know that carriers are working to the end desired by the 
public—namely, an efficient transportation service at a reason- 
able cost, and are working in the right way. 


“One of the most significant events of the federal admin- 
istration is the demonstration that railroad officials and ship- 
pers’ representatives can accomplish traffic work competently 
and effectively together. The plan of the freight traffic com- 
mittees has been successfully carried out, the representation on 
these committees being equally divided between the carriers 
and the public. This system, which has been in operation 
for over a year and a half, has effectively and latterly with rea- 
sonable promptness dealt with the railroad rates throughout the 
United States. Between July 1, 1918, and November 30, 1919, 
21,262 applications for freight rate authorities were acted upon, 
and 18,570 freight rate authorities were issued. The public rep- 
resentatives on the committees were almost invariably traffic ex- 
perts connected with shippers’ organizations. 


“It is plain that the carriers during the coming year will 
find it to their advantage to consult these shippers’ organizations 
and to keep them advised as to contemplated action in the solu- 
tion of the unnumbered railroad problems that arise in the fu- 
ture of railroad transportation. These organizations will form 
the natural conduit through which this information will flow 
to the public, and they will render their most cordial service in 
helping to solve these problems. This situation should bring 
about a new era in transportation, in which the public shall be 
made to feel that it is no longer excluded as hostile, but is taken 
into confidence as the friend and advocate of efficient transpor- 
tation service under the management of private owners. 


“A patient and careful trial should be given to private own- 
ership under the new and extended system of regulation now 
under consideration of the conference committee of the House 
and Senate. While the new enactment has not yet been passed 
by Congress, the Esch bill, which is the House bill, and the 
Cummins bill, which is the Senate bill, are before the public, and 
many of the additional regulations are certain of passage. For 
example, the supervision of the issuance of securities is placed 
within the powers and duties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as is also the authorization of additional railroad build- 
ing, rules with respect to rate construction, and many other 
provisions will be added to the interstate commerce act. Under 
these statutes a new and extended system of regulation of rail- 
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roads will be inaugurated, and should be given a fair trial. The 
duration of this trial should not be less than five years.” 


COMMANDEERING OF RAILS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The commandeering of rails by the Secretary of War for 
delivery by the steel companies to the Director-General, was 
made under the national defense act, passed in July, 1916. It 
is akin to the defense of the realm act under which the British 
government took steps which Englishmen of half a century ago 
would have declared unthinkable. 

When, if ever, the courts of the country come to deal with 
the constitutionality of the act, they will have to assume that 
the seizure of the property of the steel companies was made 
when the country was practically in the face of the enemy’s 
troops and there was no time to negotiate for the rails—that is, 
that the Secretary of War had to have the rails to enable him 
to keep back the German army. A military commander has the 
power to take supplies for his army under such conditions. 

The idea that prevails in Washington is that Director-Gen- 
eral Hines and Secretary Baker were angered by the response 
made by the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company to inquiries 
as to how many tons of steel rails it would be able and willing 
to furnish at $47 a ton, for delivery to the Railroad Administra- 
tion before February 29 or to the railroad corporations there- 
after. The Midvale Company is reported, by men in the steel 
business, to have said that it thought it would be able to furnish 
between 30,000 and 40,000 tons, at $57 a ton. Last year, when 
the Director-General invited bids, that company made a tender 
at $57, but got no orders. 

It is suspected that the Director-General and the Secretary 
of War figured that if the Midvale Company could roll the quan- 
tity attributed to it, it could furnish an equal tonnage under a 
commandeer order. The Secretary of War, nominally, is in charge 
of the railroads because their seizure was made under a law 
authorizing him, in time of war, to take railroads or systems 
of transportation to the end that he might transport troops, 

aterials, and supplies needed in the prosecution of a war. The 
country was actively engaged in hostilities when the power was 
exercised. 


In a law sense the war is still as much of a fact as it was 
the day it was declared. There is an armistice, which has no 
bearing on the legal situation. No American may communicate 
with a German now except at the risk of punishment for the 
distinct offense of communicating with the enemy. The fact 
that the President, soon after the signing of the armistice, said 
the war had come to an end, has had no effect on the law situa- 
tion. The fact that the Commission, in the Pacific Lumber 
Company case against the Western Pacific, took judicial notice 
of what the President had said, had no effect on the legal phase. 
The Commission merely indicated that, from a rate point of 
view, there was no longer any necessity for regarding the coun- 
try as being at war and cited what the President had said as 
to the fact, the President treating the legal entity, known as 
a state of war, as synonymous with active hostilities. 


Not a word was said at the Railroad Administration offices 
about the commandeer order. The information that such an 
order had been issued reached the public through the channels 
of information maintained by the steel interests. Those 
sources of information said the Director-General and the Secre- 
tary of War discussed the advisability of such an order for some 
time before it was issued. The steel men believe the issuance 
of the order is due more to the insistence of H. B. Spencer, 
director of purchases, than of his superior, the Director-General, 
though Mr. Hines, for more than a year, has been on poor terms 
with the steel industry. He refused to co-operate in the effort 
made by the Industrial Board of the Department of Commerce 
in undertaking to reach an understanding as to the prices of 
steel. He declined to regard $47 as a reasonable price for open- 
hearth rails, though the report at the time that price was 
suggested—March, 1919—was that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, being desirous to stand well with the national admin- 
istration, had practically browbeaten the big units in the in- 
dustry, other than the Midvale Company, to consent to the offer- 
ing of such a price. The Midvale had never agreed to that 
price. The desire of the steel corporation to stand well with 
the national administration was attributed to a belief that, per- 
haps, if it agreed to a low price on steel for the government, 
the latter might come to the conclusion that it would be a waste 
of time to continue the anti-trust suit against the steel corpora- 
tion, which, in the lower courts, has been victorious over the 
lawyers for the government. 

The understanding among the men in Washington who are 
in touch with the steel companies, is that the big unit will con- 
tent itself with a formal protest against the commandeering 
of steel rails when the conditions are those of profound peace, 
so far as the United States and Germany are concerned, in 
the matter of military operations. As to units other than the 
United States Steel corporation, there is no distinct impression. 

Commandeering orders, so far as known, have been used, 
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since the cessation of hostilities, only by the Navy Department, 
It commandeered fuel oil from companies on the Pacific ccast 
because the prices quoted by them were higher than its pur- 
chasing agents seemed to think they should be. It has also 
commandeered steel ship plates and, during the war, it com- 
mandeered coal for the old coal-burning ships. 


Admission that commandeering of steel rails or any other 
articles taken under the national defense law was resorted to 
because the prices were not satisfactory is not to be obtained 
from any official of any department of the government. The 
reason for that, it is believed, is obvious. Nearly every respon- 
sible official of the government has denied any desire to fix 
prices. If any admitted that the commandeering was done on 
account of dissatisfaction with prices, such an admission might 
be regarded as an admisison that the desire was to fix prices. 

The effect of the commandeering order is to place the orders 
of the Secretary of War ahead of other orders on the books of the 
steel-makers. The latter have professed to be busy with the 
orders of other buyers of steel and they were not, therefore, 
anxious to book orders for rails at a price that would yield 
either no profit or a profit small in comparison with that on 
other forms of steel. At the time the Redfield board undertook 
to obtain an agreement between Hines and the steel-makers on 
$47 a ton, a large section of thé steel industry asserted that 
rails could not be furnished at a profit by more than two or pos- 
sibly three of the five or six companies having rail-making facili- 
ties. The others, it was asserted, would lose money on every ton. 

When or how the question of price is to be fixed for the steel- 
makers nobody knows. It is the understanding that the mills 
other than the Midvale will be offered $47 a ton and they will 
accept, as they agreed to accept when they said they would fur- 
nish 42,000 tons of the 280,000 tons Director-General Hines esti- 
mated they could furnish between January 1 and March 1. The 
law makes no provision for judicial proceedings for the settle- 
ment of the question of price, such as the jurisprudence govern- 
ing the taking of real property by the government for public 
use. Real property, when taken, must be taken by the federal 
government under a specific statute authorizing condemnation. 
As a condition precedent, the government must offer what it con- 
siders a fair price and then allow a condemnation jury to say 
what shall be paid for the property taken for public use. 


Inasmuch as the railroads were returned to their owners 
December 24—although the relinquishment of control does not 
take place until March 1—there may be some question as to 
whether the taking of the rails was for public or private use. 
Some of the rails may be used by the Railroad Administration 
before March 1, but it is generally admitted that most of them 
will not be used by the Railroad Administration, but by the rail- 
road corporations that will receive the rails, either in replace- 
ment of those taken by the government or as the result of bar- 
gain and sale between the government and the railroad corpor- 
ation. In the latter event, a steel company that so desires may 
raise the question as to whether the taking was really for public 
use, as pretended by the Secretary of War. 


In a statement January 30, Director-General Hines said: 

“An erroneous impression has been created by publications 
regarding the action of the Railroad Administration in arrang- 
ing to secure steel rail to meet its urgent needs. The Railroad 
Administration urgently needs approximately one hundred and 
twenty thousand tons of steel rail which it ascertained should be 
rolled in about three weeks. It is essential that this rail be 
secured as promptly as possible. 

“The Railroad Administration has been seeking since Octo- 
ber to secure sufficient rail, but has found it impossible to do so 
largely because of conditions arising out of the recent steel strike. 

“In view of the urgency of the situation commandeering or- 
ders for a part of the needed rail have been issued on the request 
of the Railroad Administration. The price to be paid to some 
mills for rail delivered under these orders has been agreed upon 
at forty-seven dollars per ton and as to others a reasonable price 
will be fixed in accordance with the provisions of the statute.” 

An unusual angle has arisen. Several railroad corpora: 
tions have advised the Railroad Administration that they do 
not need the rails, or that they will not need them until after 
March 1, and have no place in which to store them until needed. 
Therefore, they have said that they will not pay for the rails 
that may be sent to them. 

The unusual situation is that the Railroad Administration 
was not intending to make the corporations pay for these rails, 
but was about to deliver them on the theory that they were 
needed to replace rails taken from the corporations by the Rail- 
road Administration when it seized the property of the corpo 
rations, or that the Railroad Administration owed the corpora: 
tions rails because it had failed in its duty of keeping the 
physical property maintained in as good condition as it was 
when the government took possession. . 

On account of the theory on which the Director-General is 
proceeding, it is assumed that when the railroads have been 
advised as to what his idea was, they will not persist in sayiD& 
that they will not receive what the Railroad Administration 
intended sending to them as payment of what it owed. 

An impression that the Railroad Administration was &™ 
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deavoring to force the corporations to buy rails when they did 
not really need them, it is believed, was created by the fact 
that when the commandeering orders were issued orders were 
sent to various railroad corporations directing them to make 
requisition on the Railroad Administration for the tonnage that 
had been allotted to them by it. How the allotment was made 
has not been explained by the purchasing officers of the Ad- 
ministration, but some of the corporation officials and some of 
the representatives of the steel mills are proceeding on the 
assumption that the allotments were made in accordance with 
the needs expressed by the corporations five or six months ago. 
At the request of the Railroad Administration, the corporation 
officials made estimates as to their pressing need for rails and 
sent them to the Central Administration. That expression of 
opinion was made so long ago that some of the corporation 
officials could hardly remember the fact that estimates of im- 
mediate needs had been made. 

When the estimates of immediate needs did not result in 
the dispatch of rails to the points where the corporations had 
said they were needed, some of the corporation officials went 
into the market and bought rails, assuming that the roads 
would be returned December 31. Some of the rails so ordered, 
it is believed, have been laid in the tracks, though the rails 
were not the property of the Railroad Administration, but the 
property of the railroad corporations. Inasmuch, however, as 
the maintenance of way representatives of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration were in the same positions that they had held with 
the railroad corporations, they were not much worried, appar- 
ently, about any question as to who owned. They knew that 
rails were needed, that they were at hand, and that they were 
put in the tracks where needed. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The report on traffic conditions for the week ended January 
29 follows: 

Eastern Region—Revenue freight loaded, 187,365, an increase 
of 11,924 cars over last year; received from connections, 209,004, 
an increase of 428 cars over last year. 

Allegheny Region—Revenue freight loaded, 176,842 cars, an 
increase of 12,500 cars over last year; received from connections, 
142,496, a decrease of 48 cars over last year. 

Pocahontas Region—Revenue freight loaded, 30,457 cars, an 
increase of 894 cars; received from connections, 14,969 cars, a 
decrease of 584. 

Southern Region—Revenue freight loaded, 126,097 cars, an 
increase of 19,558; received from connections, 7,766 cars, an in- 
crease of 13,059. 

Northwestern region—Revenue freight loaded, 114,606 cars, 
an increase of 13,171 cars; received from connections, 70,935 cars, 
an increase of 1,906 cars. 

Central Western Region—Revenue freight loaded, 118,984 
cars, an increase of 20,155 cars; received from connections, 67,335 
cars, an increase of 6,619 cars. 

Southwestern Region—Revenue freight loaded, 62,068 cars, 
an increase of 8,941 cars; received from connections, 54,013 cars, 
an increase of 9,271 cars. 


According to a report on traffic conditions for the week 
ended January 22, made to Director-General Hines, revenue 
freight loadings and receipts from connections for the period 
mentioned as compared with the corresponding date for 1919 
for the various regions were as follows: 

Eastern Region—Revenue freight loaded, 201,179 cars, an 
increase of 22,548 over 1919; receipts from connections, 232,610 
cars, an increase of 28,629 over 1919. Allegheny Region—Reve- 
nue freight loaded, 186,887, an increase of 20,512 over last year; 
receipts from connections, 153,711 cars, an increase of 2,992 over 
last year. Pocahontas Region—Revenue freight loaded, 33,033 
cars, an increase of 3,749 cars over last year; receipts from con- 
nections, 15,311 cars, a decrease of 294 cars over last year. 
Southern Region—Revenue freight loaded, 127,055 cars, an in- 
crease of 17,335 cars over last year; receipts from connections, 
80,049 cars, an increase of 17,479 over last year. Northwestern 
Region—Revenue freight loaded, 122,258 cars, an increase of 
10,888 cars over last year; receipts from connections, 76,230 cars, 
an increase of 4,861 over last year. Central Western Region— 
Revenue freight loaded, 124,621 cars, an increase of 19,277 cars 
over last year; receipts from connections, 67,531 cars, an in- 
crease of 6,237 cars over last year. Southwestern Region— 
Revenue freight loaded, 63,425 cars, an increase of 10,668 cars 
over last year; receipts from connections, 54,285 cars, an in- 
crease of 11,271 cars over last year. 7 

Conditions in the various regions were reported as follows: 

Eastern Region: Report dated January 24 states that the 
amount of freight traffic offered for movement shows consider- 
able increase, but acceptance has been restricted by necessary 
embargoes by reason of accumulations resulting probably from 
Severe weather conditions of the past ten days. 

Allegheny Region: Report dated January 23 shows low 
temperatures prevailing and resulting conditions have made it 
hecessary to establish embargoes against eastbound traffic 
desiined to New England and New York state points. Opera- 
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tions in New York Harbor continue to be affected by icy condi- 
tions, but there is a slight improvement in accumulations for the 
New Haven and Long Island Railroads. Some improvement is 
also noted in the accumulations beyond Toledo, but the Al- 
legheny Region holdings are still heavy. 

Pocahontas Region: Report of January 23 states that with 
the exception of coal and coke business of the region as a whole 
shows some improvement over corresponding week of last year. 
Coal and miscellaneous car supply short throughout the region. 
Movement of freight traffic materially interfered with by slides 
and wire troubles caused by heavy sleet and rains. 

: Southern Region: Report dated January 22 indicates con- 
tinued shortage of box cars due to increased traffic. Fertilizer 
movement has opened up and prospects are will rapidly develop 
shortages. Southern Pine Association reports unfilled orders on 
hand January 16 for 20,012 carloads of lumber. Orders for 3,115 
cars were received last week, 2,859 shipped. Report shows in- 
crease in average orders, average shipments and average pro- 
duction. 

Northwestern Region: Report dated January 24. General 
business conditions continue favorable with manufacturers able 
to sell all the goods they can produce. In jobbing and whole- 
sale lines more orders are being received than can be filled and 
future indications point to a continuation of this condition. Coal 
mines operated to full capacity and 100 per cent car supply was 
furnished. Movement of through coal from head of the lakes 
was very heavy, but considerably curtailed account ear shortage. 

Central Western Region: Report of January 23. Conges- 
tions still exist on some of the lines between Chicago, St. Louis 
and ‘the Missouri River, due to accumulation of eastern lines. 
Report on the food situation in Idaho indicates that the supply 
of food for live stock is rapidly diminishing and for the seven 
eastern counties of the state it is estimated that there will not 
be enough hay to last through the season. 

Southwestern Region: Report for week ending January 17 
states that numerous shippers and receivers interviewed were 
quite optimistic in their comments on business conditions in gen- 
eral, the volume of output is greater than in. corresponding 
period of last year and would be increased considerably if car- 
riers were able to furnish sufficient equipment. Spring move- 
ment of vegetables has started from Gulf Coast territory esti- 
mated at 10,700 cars to move between now and June 1. This 
is an increase of approximately 100 per cent over last year’s 
movement. So far weather conditions have been very satisfac- 
tory and present condition of crop justifies the above estimate. 
Lumber interests report plenty of orders on file, but complain 
of the scarcity of cars. Heavy output of coal continues and 
some car shortages developed during the week. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines: Southbound tonnage conditions 
are reported unchanged and the tonnage continues very light. 
Northbound all steamers are sailing with good cargoes and it is 
expected that offerings will increase. There has been no change 
in the conditions at Havana and it has not been possible to 
operate any steamers between New Orleans and Havana during 
last week due to strike at the Port of Havana. 


Fuel Situation: Because of the use of coal stocks during 
the strike period, the present consumptive capacity of the coun- 
try is greatly in excess of the productive and transportation 
capacity, thereby creating a coal shortage, notwithstanding the 
good production in January to date. The estimated bituminous 
production for this week is 10,175,000 tons, a decrease of 1,350,- 
000 tons as compared with the previous week, but an increase 
of 1,020,000 tons compared with the same week in 1919. The 
severe weather conditions and terminal congestions affected 
car supply as well as movement of loads. There are a number 
of public utilities to which coal must continue to be diverted 
because of their inability to get their contract coal or to pur- 
chase spot coal. The same thing is true of some of the railroads. 
These diversions necessarily affect the original consignees and 
give rise to calls from them for assistance to keep their plants 
in operation. Embargo on export coal from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore has been extended to Hampton Roads. 
Ships’ bunkers have been placed on a permit basis and foreign 
flag vessels will only be provided with sufficient coal for the 
outbound voyage, whereas they have been quite generally taking 
bunkers for the round trip. 


Agricultural Section: Conditions were mostly favorable for 
the agricultural and stock interests of the country. Moisture 
is badly needed in California and on the immediate South At- 
lantic coast, but in ofher sections there was sufficient for the 
needs of vegetation. The mild weather caused considerable 
melting of snow in the Rocky Mountain states, with results 
favorable for ranges and stock. 


BARGE LINE FACILITIES 


Director-General Hines announces that “the Secretary of 
War has approved the application of the Director-General of 
Railroads for the use of 900 linear feet of wharfage and 50,000 
square feet of storage space at the Army Supply Base, New 
Orleans, La., for the barge line operated by the Mississippi- 
Warrior River Section, Division of Inland Waterways, United 
States Railroad Administration.” 












INTERPRETATION OF TARIFFS 


(Third of a series of articles being written for The Traffic World by 
R. R. Lethen) 


In this article will be set forth some of the general rules 
of tariff interpretation to be observed in determining the proper 
rate to apply between two given points; also definitions of some 
of the commonly used terms. These general rules of inter- 
pretation are to be observed in all instances where properly 
applicable. The knowledge as to when the rule is applicable 
is, of course, something that comes with the use and study of 
tariffs and the tariff rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

It is, however, absolutely essential that one become familiar 
with these rules and definitions in order intelligently to use 
the freight tariffs of the carriers and particular care should be 
taken to read and understand them. In later articles specific 
instances will be cited in showing the proper method of using 
a certain tariff to determine the rate between two given points 
on a stated commodity. 

Freight tariffs, when issued by the individual carriers, are, 
as a general rule, published by the freight traffic department 
of a railroad, being issued over the name of either the freight 
traffic manager, general freight agent, traffic manager, chief 
of tariff bureau, or some other official of the traffic department, 
though in the case of the smaller lines, such tariffs are often 
issued by the general manager or some other operating official, 
in the event that the line has no traffic department. 

Besides the tariffs issued by the individual carriers, many 
tariffs are issued by tariff publishing agents—agents who have 
powers of attorney from the various carriers to issue joint tar- 
iffs for account of the several lines concurring therein, in lieu 
of separate tariffs which would otherwise be issued by the indi- 
vidual carriers. This method of issuing tariffs insures uni- 
formity in the publication of rates between specified points by 
all lines handling traffic between such points and also saves 
duplication by the individual lines. 

For tariff publication and other traffic purposes the United 
States is divided into a number of rate territories, the limits 
of which are observed by the tariff publishing agents and, to a 
large extent, by the individual carriers in issuing tariffs. 

The principal rate territories are New England Territory, 
Trunk Line Territory, Central Freight Association Territory, 
Southeastern Territory, Mississippi Valley Territory, Carolina 
Territory, Western Trunk Line Territory, Trans-Missouri Ter- 
ritory, Southwestern Territory, and Pacific Freight Territory. 

Prior to the time Congress placed the carriers under the 
jurisdiction of the President, who delegated his authority to the 
Director-General of Railroads, a tariff publishing agent was also 
chairman of an association which had jurisdiction over rates 
in a particular rate territory, and which included in its mem- 
bership practically all lines handling traffic in the territory un- 
der the jurisdiction of that particular freight rate association. 
The Railroad Administration abolished these associations as 
rate associations for the reason that the federal control act 
conferred on the President the sole power to initiate changes 
in rates. As a consequence the duties which were formerly 
performed by the chairman of the various rate associations 
became obsolete and such chairmen now act merely as tariff 
publishing agents. It is probable that when the carriers are re- 
turned to their corporate owners, the various rate and tariff 
associations will be revived and will function much the same as 
they did prior to the time the carriers were placed .under the 
jurisdiction of the President. 

In some territories—notably the Southwestern Territory— 
all agency tariffs are published by one agent, while in others 
the territory has been subdivided and two or more agents pub- 
lish tariffs applying to, from, and between points in that terri- 
tory. 

As indicated above, the publication of agency tariffs pro- 
motes uniformity in rates, rules and practices of the carriers 
operating in a given territory and results in economy. Where 
these objects will not be obtained by agency publications or 
for special reasons each individual carrier may publish its own 
tariffs. 

In setting out to determine the proper rate to apply on a 
certain commodity between two given points the first thing ta 
consider is whether the shipment is an interstate shipment— 
that is, a shipment moving from a point in one state to a point 
in another state, or one which moves through another state 
in moving between two points in the same state, or one moving 
wholly within the limits of a particular state; in other words, 
whether it is interstate, as in the first two instances, or intra- 
state traffic, as in the last one. ‘ 

This is important, for an interstate rate cannot be applied 
on intrastate traffic nor can an intrastate rate be applied on 
interstate traffic. Frequently both interstate and intrastate 


rates are published in a tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and care should be exercised to avoid using 
a rate named therein on interstate traffic on an intrastate ship- 
ment, and vice versa. If the rate is not filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission it cannot be applied on interstate 
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traffic. As to intrastate traffic, in those states which require 
the filing of tariffs with the state commissions, a rate may not 
be applied on traffic moving wholly within that state unless so 
filed. In those states which do not require the filing of tariffs 
with the commission of that state, the mere posting of the vate 
makes applicable such a rate. In many instances there are 
separate tariffs applicable between the same points, one apyly- 
ing on interstate traffic, another on intrastate traffic. This is 
particularly true as to what are known as distance tariffs, which 
provide for rates for certain specified distances. 

Generally speaking, the territorial description shown on the 
title page serves as a guide to the application of the rates named 
therein and if an I. C. C. number is shown on the title page 
it is conclusive that some or all of the rates named therein 
are applicable on interstate traffic. If there are intrastate rates 
named therein this fact will be indicated, as to states which 
require that tariffs shall show the state commission number 
by the appearance of*such a number on the title page of the 
tariff. As to states which do not require that a state commis- 
sion number be shown, it is necessary to consult the instruc- 
tions contained in the tariff. 

Rates are made with respect to the quantity of freight 
which is to move or the character of service to be rendered— 
that is, whether in carloads or in less than carloads. 

A carload rate is one which applies on a fixed amount, 
which is termed the minimum weight. If the sole use of a 
ear is desired for a given shipment any amount may be loaded 
therein, but charges must be paid on not less than the minimum 
which is applicable in connection with the rate applying on 
the article shipped. : 

Carload rates, as a rule, are lower than the less-than-carload 
rates, due primarily to the fact that the shipper must load and 
the consignee unload the car. 

A less-than-carload rate is one which applies on any quan- 
tity less than the amount specified for a carload rate. A less- 
than-carload rate contemplates the loading and unloading serv- 
ice being performed by the carrier. Some commodities do not 
have any carload rates, but take the same rate irrespective of 
quantity shipped. 

Again, rates are either class rates or commodity rates. A 
class rate is a rate which applies on all articles given that 
class rating or grouping, whichever you may choose to call it, 
in the classification or exception sheet which governs the tariff 
in which the rate for that class is published. 

A commodity rate, on the other hand, is one which applies 
on one specified article and usually from and to certain des- 
ignated points. 

As a general rule, if there is a through commodity rate on 
an article between two given points, that rate must be applied 
even though higher than the through class rate on the same 
article, but where, as in many instances, both the class and 
commodity rates are published in the same tariff, the tariff is 
divided into sections and provision is made for applying the low- 
est rate, whether it be the class rate or the commodity rate, on 
a certain article. In such tariffs there may be two or more 
sections, the lowest applicable rate in any of the sections being 
the rate to apply. 


The title page of the tariff which names the class rate will 
state what classification is to be used in determining the class 
rating to which the article belongs, and if there are exceptions 
to this classification contained in a classification exception 
sheet, reference will be made to the governing classification 
exception sheet. Exceptions to the governing classification are 
in some instances carried in the class tariff itself. 


If it is an interstate tariff it will refer to one of the three 
interstate classifications—namely, Official, Southern or Western 
—while if it is strictly an intrastate tariff, reference will be 
made to the state classification which governs traffic moving 
between points in that particular state, provided the state in 
which the points are located has prescribed a classification? 
otherwise one of the interstate classifications will be referred 
to and will govern. 


In the absence of a commodity rate, the class rate between 
two given points will apply. This class rate will be that which 
is applicable on the article as determined by reference to the 
governing classification. However, if in addition to a classifica- 
tion, the tariff is governed by a classification exception sheet. 
which is generally the case, the rating in the classification ex- 
ception sheet to which reference is made on the title page of 
that tariff takes precedence over that in the governing classifi- 
cation. It is important to take into consideration the classifi- 
cation exception sheet which governs any tariff, as often the 
exception sheet contains a rating which will produce a mucl 
lower rate than the rating in the classification, and many mis- 
takes in the quotation of rates are made by failure to determin¢ 
first of all whether the classification exception where referred 
to by the tariff, contains a rating before referring to the govern 
ing classification. 

In the event that there is no through commodity raie in 
effect from one point to another point, the rate to apply is the 
through class rate between those points. If there is no through 
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class rate, then the rate between such points must be con- 
structed by combining two or more local, joint or proportional 
rates. This combination rate, as it is called, may be composed 
of either two or more commodity rates, two or more class rates, 
or one or more commodity rates and one or more class rates. 
The lowest figure based on a combination of any of these factors 
may be applied, subject, of course, to the rule that a class fac- 
tor, unless otherwise provided may not be used if there is in 
effect a commodity rate between the same points, and subject 
also to the rule'that rates that have not been filed with the 
I. C. C. may not be used as factors in making interstate com- 
binations. 

Another subdivision of rates is that of local rates, joint 
rates, and through rates. A local rate is one that applies from 
a point on one line to another point on the same line. A joint 
rate is one that applies between two points, the shipment 
having to move over the lines of two or more carriers. A 
through rate may be a local rate, a proportional rate, a joint 
rate, or it may be composed of two or more local or proportional 
rates, a local rate and a proportional rate, two or more local 
rates and two or more proportional rates, a local rate and a 
joint rate or two or more local and two or more joint rates. 
A through rate is therefore the unit on which the total freight 
charges from origin to destination are based, whether it be a 
local rate, a joint rate, or a rate composed of two or more local, 
joint or proportional rates. 

It is important to make certain that there is no through 
commodity rate in effect between the points between which 
you are endeavoring to determine the lowest rate, for, as a 
general rule, if a commodity rate has been established it will 
be lower than the through class rate. 

Each carrier is required to file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an index of the tariffs which it publishes 
and also to list therein those tariffs in which it is shown as 
participating carriers, either as an initial, intermediate, or des- 
tination line, which are issued by a tariff publishing agent or 
another carrier. Unless you are familiar with the tariffs of 
the line which publishes the rate in question (the rate, as a 
general rule, will be published by a line which is initial at the 
point from which the shipment is to move, although there are 
exceptions to this rule, particularly as regards small lines, for 
whom the trunk lines publish rates in .many instances) and, 
therefore, know from experience in using such tariffs where to 
look for a certain rate, the tariff index of the initial carrier 
should be examined and if the carrier whose index you examine 
publishes the rates or concurs therein, the proper tariff to use 
will be found listed therein. In such indices, tariffs are listed 
with reference to their territorial application, as well as to the 
articles or commodities upon which they apply. 

The term “initial carrier’ has reference to the carrier which 
originates a shipment, issues the bill of lading, and collects the 
charges if prepaid. 

The term “destination carrier” refers to the carrier which 
makes delivery of a shipment and collects the charges when 


_ Shipments are billed with charges collect. 


The term “intermediate carrier” is used to denote a carrier 
which is neither the initial carrier nor the destination carrier 
in a through movement, but which receives a shipment from 
one carrier for delivery to another. carrier. 

There are other kinds of rates. In the articles which fol- 
low, they will be pointed out and their application will be 
defined. 





a + 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

e . 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


1. C. C. Jurisdiction: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Where questions involved in 
a Shipment in interstate commerce are administrative in charac- 
ter, they first must be submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and, unless so submitted, the courts are without 
jurisdiction, under the Interstate Commerce Act (U. S. Comp. 
St. 8563 et seq.), to afford relief to the shipper. (Anderson vs. 
Chicago M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 175 N. W. Rept. 246.) 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act (U. S. Comp St. 8563 et 
Seq.) when a shipper’s action against a carrier is for damages 
through discrimination of the carrier in distributing cars during 
4 car shortage, and the discrimination was pursuant to a rule of 
the carrier, the shipper must first proceed before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish the discriminatory character 
of the rule, but when the discrimination is caused by breach 
of rule, and results from nonobservance, the state courts have 
immediate jurisdiction of the shipper’s action.—Ibid. 
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Jurisdiction of Courts: 

The question of a railroad’s failure to furnish sufficient 
cars for interstate shipments of logs was not of such an ad- 
ministrative character, in view of the Hepburn Act, amending 
the Interstate Commerce Act (U. S. Comp. St. 8563, et seq.), 
to preclude the state court from adjudicating it without applica- 
tion first having been made by the shipper to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 

Furnishing Cars: 

- In an action against a railroad by a shipper of logs to re- 
cover for failure to furnish cars, evidence held to show that the 
road failed to furnish cars to meet normal demands for logging 
operations.—Ibid. 

If a great demand upon a railroad to furnish cars was sud- 
den, and one the railroad had no reason to apprehend, and 
which it could not reasonably have expected, an individual ship- 
per could not insist as an absolute right upon having his requi- 
sitions filled.—Ibid. 

In case of a car shortage, it is the duty of a railroad to 
allot cars so as to prevent unjust discrimination.—Ibid. 

Evidence held to justify finding that a rule for the allot- 
ment of cars among shippers was adopted by the railroad.—Ibid. 

Whether unjust discrimination as against plaintiff resulted 
from non-enforcement of the road’s rule governing the allotment 
of cars held for the jury under the evidence.—Ibid. 

To measure a railroad’s duty to prepare to supply cars to a 
shipper, the normal demand of the trade is not to be estimated 
by the number of cars needed when such demand is least, but 
when heaviest, in respect to certain seasonal commodities, such 
as logs.—lIbid. 

Overcharges: ' 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) In action against a carrier for 
loss of gasoline in transit and excessive freight charges, the 
failure of the shipper to establish a shortage occurring during 
transit does not preclude him from going to the jury on the 
freight overcharge claim, where there was evidence that the 
carrier collected charges on a greater weight of gasoline than it 
delivered. (Coad vs. Pennsylvania Ry. Co. et al., 175 N. W. Rep. 
344.) 

In action to recover freight overcharges upon theory that 
the carrier charged for a greater weight of gasoline than it 
delivered, the fact that the carrier was not negligent during the 
transportation is not a defense.—lIbid. 

Admissions in duplicate bills of lading and shipping receipts 
with evidence regarding calculations and measurements made at 
destination held to make a jury question whether defendant 
carrier charged freight on a greater weight of gasoline than it 
delivered to the consignee.—Ibid. 

Enforcement of Rules: 

(Supreme Court of Colorado.) Where an order of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission fixing division of rates between car- 
riers was set aside and cause remanded, etc., held that under 
Public Utilities Act 52, making Code of Civil Procedure appli- 
cable to writs of review so far as applicable, etc., the Com- 
mission must hear and determine the cause de novo in the 
light of the methods and principles announced by the court. 
(Denver & St. L. R. Co. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. et al., 185 
Pac. Rep. 817.) 

The fact that carriers securing reversal of an order of the 
Public Utilities Commission as to rates did not secure a stay 
of the order pending appeal does not prejudice their right of 
review by precluding restitution to them for the period the 
order was in effect.—Ibid. 

The fact that carriers appealing from an order of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission fixing a division of joint rates compiled 
with such order pending appeal is not a voluntary acceptance 
of the rates precludng restitution to such carriers upon setting 
aside of the order, since heavy penalties are provided for re- 
fusal to comply with Commission’s orders.—Ibid. 

Where an order of the Public Utilities Commission fixing a 
division of joint rates was set aside and cause remanded for. 
another hearing, the Commission has power to order any resti- 
tution which the new hearing may develop is due to carriers 
which obeyed the original order pending appeal.—Ibid. 








* - 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

s * 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

Delay: 


(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) The law im- 
poses upon a common carrier of freight, in cases of extraordi- 
nary delay in transportation, the duty to use all reasonable 
care to protect the shipment from damage on account of such 
delay, and it is also the duty of the carrier to give the con- 









signor or owner notice of the delay.—Pittsburgh, C., C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co. vs. Daniels & Pickering Co., 125 N. E. Rept. 426. 
Due Care: 

In an action against a railroad for damage to a carload 
of shelled corn, evidence held sufficient to sustain verdict for 
plaintiff on the theory of defendant’s lack of care in giving the 
corn proper care and attention during an unusual delay caused 
by,an embargo.—lIbid. 

Liability: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) A railroad carrier is liable for 
cil lost during transit, irrespective of negligence, unless it is 
shown that the loss was due to an act of God or like cause.— 
Coad vs. Pennsylvania Ry. Co. et al., 175 N. W. Rept. 344. 
Evidence: 

In action against a carrier for loss of gasoline during tran- 
sit, duplicate freight bills and bills of lading are admissible 
where the originals were attached by plaintiff to claims presented 
to the initial carrier, and defendants, after demand, were unable 
to produce them at time of trial.—Ibid. 

In action against a carrier for loss during transit, testimony 
that a bill of lading was made is admissible, where the original 
bills were not available and it was desired to introduce duplicate 
bills.—Ibid. 

In action against a carrier for loss during transit, an invoice 
by the shipper setting forth the goods shipped and other cor- 
respondence between the shipper and consignee regarding the 
alleged damage is admissible.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Feeding and Watering: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Where rail- 
road’s agents, knowing that train was delayed, refused to permit 
shipper to unload stock for feed and water, and where, because 
of such refusal, the stock stood in cars at certain station for 
about 17 hours without water, the railroad was negligent, even 
though the delay was unavoidable.—Kansas City, M. & O. Ry. 
Co. of Texas vs. Cliett, 216 S. W. Rept. 682. 

In live stock shipper’s action against railroad to recover 
charge for extra feed necessitated by railroad keeping stock 
confined in cars pending delay in transportation, evidence held 
insufficient to show that the feed was an extra feed, or that the 
charge was a reasonable charge for the feed.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) If a shipper of live stock ac- 
companies it and undertakes to perform certain duties of the 
carrier, such as providing feed and protection against storms 
and cold, so far as facilities are afforded him, his engagement 
becomes a material consideration in determining the carrier’s 
liability—Gibson vs. Adams Express Co., 175 N. W. Rept. 332. 
Damages for Delay: 

(Civil Court of Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) In action for 
damages from shrinkage in live stock because of negligence 
of railroad in keeping stock confined in cars without water 
pending delay in transportation, evidence held not to justify 
finding of an increased market value during the delay.—Kansas 
City, M. & O. Ry. Co. of Texas vs. Cliett, 216 S. W. Rept. 682. 
Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Where the owner or his agent 
accompanies live stock in its shipment to give it care and at- 
tention, the burden is on the owner suing for damages from the 
earrier’s failure to care for the animals to show that any injury 
during transportation was due to some fault of the carriers’, a 
rule relating only to burden of proof.—Gibson vs. Adams Express 
Co., 75 N. W. Rept. 332. 

Carrier’s Duty: 

If an express company carrying live stock knew it was un- 
attended by the shipper or some one on his behalf, it was its 
duty to give necessary attention to the stock to prevent injury 
or damage thereto, though the agreement for shipment contem- 
plated that the shipper or an agent would accompany the stock. 
—Ibid. 

The duty rested on an express company carrying horses 
properly to care for, protect, and transport them as though there 
was no contract with the shipper entitling him or his agent to 
accompany the shipment and under act Cong. June 29, 1906, 1 
(U. S. Comp. St. 8651), the duty not to keep the horses in the 
ear in excess of 36 hours, without unloading, feeding and giving 
them rest.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s Failure to Accompany: 

In an action against an express company for damage to a 
shipment of horses, testimony of plaintiff that when he arrived 
on the train with the horses at a point in Iowa he was informed 
by a stranger, who told him he was agent of the express com- 
pany, in charge of another car, that he could not ride to Chi- 
cago on the train with the horses, etc., held admissible without 
a plea of confession and avoidance to show plaintiff did not 
accompany the stock, and to impart notice to defendant express 
company of the fact, also to repel the allegation that plaintiff 
was negligent in failing to exercise his contract privilege to 
travel with the shipment.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





Demurrage—Delay in Unloading: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Through the 
cesser clause of a charter party found in the printed provisions 
declared that on shipments of cargo and acceptance by the 
master, and on settlement of dead freight, if any, or any freight 
not represented by bills of lading, the charterer shall be deemed 
to have fulfilled the charter party, etc., held that, where the 
charterer did not have the cargo discharged at destination within 
the period fixed by a written provision of the charter party, 
the written provision prevails over the cesser clause, under 
the rule that, where there is a repugnancy between written and 
printed provisions of a contract, the writing will prevail; hence 
the charterer was liable for the delay.—Compania Anonima Mari- 
tima Union vs. Strachan Shipping Co., 261 Fed. Rept. 57. 

Where a charter party fixed a reasonable time for discharge 
of cargo, the charterer is liable for failure to discharge the 
cargo within that time, it having failed to provide a berth as 
required by the charter party, notwithstanding the charter party 
provided that the master of the vessel should pay the sevedore 
selected by the charterer.—Ibid. 

Where a charterer failed to discharge cargo within the time 
fixed by the charter party, and the owner of the vessel thus lost 
profits, the charterer is liable in damages to the owner.—Ibid. 


DEMORALIZED CUSTOMS SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


As the result of a finding by a committee on customs serv- 
ice and revenue law of The New York Merchants’ Association 
that the United States customs service is being demoralized 
because of inadequate compensation paid to government employes 
in that service, Representative Fordney of Michigan, chair- 
man of the House committee on ways and means, has introduced 
a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to increase 
and fix the compensation of examiners of merchandise of the 
customs service at a rate of pay not to exceed $4,500 per annum. 
The maximum is now $3,500. Several other measures along 
the same line have been introduced recently. 

Numerous complaints from members of the association as 
to the increasing difficulties in connection with the efficient 
movement of exports and imports caused the investigation 
to be made. 


“The information gathered shows that a most serious situa- 
tion exists at the port of New York and to a considerable ex- 
tent throughout the country,” the committee reported. “Your 
committee has found that the customs service in all its branches 
is rapidly tending toward demoralization to such an extent that 
the business interests of the United States, extending to the 
smallest community, are today facing to an alarming degree a 
condition which, in the opinion of your committee, is jeopardiz- 
ing practically every commercial enterprise. In every line of 
exports and imports not only are there long and vexatious de 
lays in passing the goods through the customs, but it is apparent 
that the standard of service rendered by government officials 
has been so lowered as to seriously impair the entire customs 
system, leading to irreparable confusion and loss, not only to 
business interests, but the government as well, through failure 
to collect the proper revenue. 


“Tt is perhaps unnecessary to point out how largely de 
pendent the business of this country is upon our foreign trade 
and how vital to such business is the facile, quick, and correct 
passage of goods through the Customs House. There is probably 
no community, be it ever so small, whose business does not 
involve to a very considerable extent the handling of imported 
merchandise, and obviously such business is seriously disturbed 
when an importer whose goods are destined for these commun- 
ities is unable to secure the passage of his goods through the 
Customs House and distribute them throughout the country. 
Many instances may be ‘cited where business houses in small 
interior towns find themselves handicapped and subject to losses 
through their inability to obtain imported goods that they may 
have ordered many months previously. 

“As to exports, your committee finds the same situation 
accentuated by the enormous increase of outgoing merchandise. 
It is here that the great manufacturing centers are vitally af- 
fected in their effort to secure foreign trade. All outgoing mer 
chandise must be recorded at the Customs House, shippers’ 
declarations checked up with the steamers’ manifests and filed, 
and many other formalities complied with. Every one of these 
declarations must be sworn to before the customs officials when 
presented. The declarations have run as high as 9,500 in one 
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day. There are only six or seven men to handle them all and 
take the oaths, and, naturally, there is always a long line of 
exporters’ representatives awaiting their turn.” + 

The committee said the one great fundamental cause for 
the existing condition was inadequate compensation for the gov- 
ernment employes in this service. The wage standard with few 
exceptions, the committee found, was based on wages paid thirty 
years ago. 

- The employes to which the bill introduced by Representa: 
tive Fordney applies, come under the heading of “examiners 
of merchandise in the appraisers’ stores.” They have to ex- 
amine every article of merchandise imported into the country 
for the purpose of classifying it for duty under the tariff act 
and passing on the value thereof for assessment purposes. These 
examiners correspond to foreign buyers in business houses. The 
maximum salary that can be paid an examiner is $3,500, but out 
of a force of ninety-five examiners at the port of New York, 
the committee says, only five receive the maximum, and the 
salaries of the others range as low as $1,800. Additional appro- 
priations for the service are urged by the committee. 


The compensation of “openers and packers” under existing 
law is limited to $3 a day. This class of employes, the committee 
says, must be expert in packing and unpacking goods. Many 
of this class have left the government service because they could 
get considerably higher pay elsewhere, the committee says. Cus- 
toms inspectors whose duties involve attendance at the dock- 
ing of transatlantic vessels and who supervise incoming cargo, 
receive $4 or $5 per diem for a ten-hour day with nothing for 
overtime. 


Representative Dallinger of Vermont has introduced a bill 
fixing the pay of customs guards and night inspectors at $1,825 
per annum. The bill also provides that for overtime these em- 
ployes shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half. The House 
recently passed a bill under which the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have authority to pay customs officials and employes for 
overtime. This bill provides that the rates for such overtime 
shall be fixed ‘‘on the basis of one-half day’s additional pay 
for each two hours or major fraction thereof that the overtime 
extends beyond 5 o’clock postmeridian (but not to exceed two 
and one-half days’ pay for the full period from 5 o’clock post- 
meridian to 8 o’clock antemeridian) and two additional days’ 
pay for Sunday or holiday duty.” 

Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania also has introduced a 
bill fixing the compensation of all inspectors at the port of New 
York at $2,500 per annum; and all inspectors at the ports of 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco 
and Chicago at $2,400; all inspectors at the ports of St. Louis, 
Seattle, Portland, Ore., Galveston, Tacoma, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Niagara Falls and the districts of southern California and of 
Eagle Pass at $2,200; all inspectors at the ports of Key West, 
Portland, Me., Tampa, Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, Newport 
News, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Laredo and El Paso and in the 
districts of Arizona and of western and eastern Vermont at 
$2,000; all inspectors at ports not named at $1,800. It is pro- 
vided in the Penrose bill that the first two years of service the 
compensation of each inspector shall be three-fourths of the 
compensation specified; the third and fourth years, seven-eighths 
of amount of compensation specified; and that at the end of the 
fourth year the maximum compensation shall be paid. 


EXPORT STANDARDIZATION 


Standardization of export quotations and American export 
practice is recommended in a statement issued by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, India House, New York City. The 
statement contains definitions of export quotations and general 
recommendations for a standard American export practice which 
have been adopted by the National Foreign Trade Council, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, the Ameri- 
can Exporters and Importers Association, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, the New York Produce Ex- 
change and the New York Merchants Association. 


Abandonment of the use of abbreviated forms of export 
price quotations is urged in the statement, with the recom- 
mendation that such terms be written out in full to insure 
clarity in terms and conditions of sale. The conference says 
in the statement that it realizes that the above recommendation 
is not likely to be accepted generally at once and, therefore, in 
the hope of effecting a simplification and standardization of 
American practice, it adopted the following statement of defi- 
nitions of abbreviated forms in more common and general use 
in the export trade: 

“These are, in their order, the normal situations on which 
an export manufacturer or shipper may desire to quote prices. 
It is understood that unless a particular railroad is specified, 
the property will be delivered to the carrier most conveniently 
located to the shipper. If the buyer, for the purpose of delivery, 
or in order to obtain lower transportation charges, desires that 
the soods be delivered to a carrier further removed from the 
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shipper and entailing a greater cost than delivery to the carrier 
most favorably situated, the carrier to which the buyer desires 
delivery of the goods should be named in the quotation. The 
term ‘cars or lighters’ as used herein, is intended to include 
river, lake or coastwise ships, canal boats, barges, or other 
means of transportation, when so specified in the quotation. 

“1. When the price quoted applies only at inland shipping 
point and the seller merely undertakes to load the goods on 
or in cars or lighters furnished by the railroad company serving 
the industry, or most conveniently located to the industry, with- 
out other designation as to routing, the proper term is ‘F. O. B. 
(named point).’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) place goods on or in cars or lighters 
(2) secure railroad bill of lading 
(3) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have been 
placed in or on cars or lighters at forwarding point, and 
clean bill of lading has been furnished by the railroad com- 
pany. 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred thereafter 
(2) pay all transportation charges including taxes, if any 
(3) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 


“2. When the seller quotes a price including transportation 
charges to the port of exportation without assuming responsi- 
biilty for the goods after obtaining a clean bill of lading at 
point of origin, the proper term is: ‘F. O. B. (named point) 
freight prepaid to (named point on the seaboard).’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) place goods on or in cars or lighters 
(2) secure railroad bill of lading 
(3) pay freight to named port 
(4) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have been 
placed in or on cars or lighters at forwarding point, and 
clean bill of lading has been furnished by the railroad com- 
pany. 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred thereafter 
(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 
(3) unload goods from cars 
(4) transport goods to vessels 
(5) pay all demurrage and/or storage charges 
(6) arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf where necessary 


“3. Where the seller wishes to quote a price, from which 
the buyer may deduct the cost of transportation to a given 
point on the seaboard, without the seller assuming responsi- 
bility for the goods after obtaining a clean bill of lading at 
point of origin, the proper term is: ‘F. O. B. (named point) 
freight allowed to (named point on the seaboard).’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) place goods on or in cars or lighters 
(2) secure railroad bill of lading 
(3) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have been 
placed in or on cars or lighters at forwarding point, and 
clean bill of lading has been furnished by the railroad com- 
pany. 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred thereafter 
(2) pay all transportation charges (buyer is then entitled to 
deduct from the amount of the invoice the freight paid from 
primary point to named port) 
) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
) unload goods from cars 
> transport goods to vessel 
) 


~ 


pay all demurrage and/or storage charges. 
arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf where necessary 


“4, The seller may desire to quote a price covering the 
transportation of the goods to seaboard, assuming responsibility 
for loss and /or damage up to that point. In this case the proper 
term is: ‘F. O. B. cars (named point on seaboard).’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) place goods on or in cars 
(2) secure railroad bill of lading 
(3) pay all freight charges from forwarding point to port on 
seaboard 
(4) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have ar- 
rived in or on cars at the named port 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred thereafter 
(2) unload goods from cars 
(3) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
(4) transport goods to vessel 
(5) pay all demurrage and/or storage charges 
(6) arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf where necessary 


“5. It may be that the goods on which a price is quoted 
covering the transportation of the goods to the seaboard, con- 
stitute less than a carload lot. In this case the proper term is: 
‘F. O. B. cars (named port) L. C. L.’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) deliver goods to the initial carrier 
(2) secure railroad bill of lading 
(3) pay all freight charges from forwarding point to port on sea- 


oard 
(4) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have 
arrived on cars at the named port 
B. Buyer must ; 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred thereafter 

















(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 

(3) accept goods from the carrier 

(4) transport goods to vessel 

(5) pay all storage charges 

(6) arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf where neces- 
sary. 


“6. Seller may quote a price which will include the ex- 
pense of transportation of the goods by rail to the seaboard, 
including lighterage. In this case, the proper term is: ‘F. O. B. 
cars (named port) lighterage free.’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) place goods on or in cars 
(2) secure railroad bill of lading 
(3 pay all transportation charges to, including lighterage at, the 
port named 
(4) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have ar- 
rived on cars at the named port 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred thereafter 
(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
(3) take out the insurance necessary to the safety of the goods 
after arrival on the cars 
(4) pay the cost of hoisting goods into vessel where weight of 
goods is too great for ship’s tackle 
(5) pay all demurrage and other charges, except lighterage 
charges 


“7. The seller may desire to quote a price covering deliv- 
ery of the goods alongside overseas vessel and within reach 
of its loading tackle. In this case the proper term is: ‘F. A. 
S. vessel (named port).’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) transport goods to seaboard 
(2) store goods in warehouse or on wharf if necessary, unless 
buyer’s obligation includes provision of shipping facilities 
(3) place goods alongside vessel either in a lighter or on the 
wharf 
(4) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have been 
delivered alongside the ship or on wharf 
Lb. Luyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, and for 
insurance 
) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
) pay cost of hoisting goods into vessel where weight of goods 
is too great for ship’s tackle 


( 
( 


why 


“8. The seller may desire to quote a price covering all 
expenses up to and including delivery of the goods upon the 
overseas vessel at a named port. In this case the proper term 
is: ‘F. O. F. vessel (named port).’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) meet all charges incurred in placing goods actually on board 
the vessel : 
(2) be responsible for all loss and/or damage until goods have 
been placed on board the vessel 
Lb. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter 
(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 


“9 The seller may be ready to go farther than the delivery 
of his goods upon the overseas vessel and be willing to pay 
transportation to a foreign point of delivery. In this case the 
proper term is: ‘C. & F. (named foreign port).’ 

“Under this quotation: 


A. Seller must 
(1) make freight contract and pay transportation charges suffi- 
cient to carry goods to agreed destination 
(2) deliver to buyer or his agent proper bills of lading to the 
agreed destination 
(3) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have been 
delivered alongside the ship and clean ocean bill of lading 
obtained (seller is not responsible for delivery of goods at 
destination) 
Bb. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter and must 
take out all necessary insurance 
(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
(3) take delivery and pay costs of discharge, lighterage and 
landing at foreign port of destination in accordance with bill 
of lading clauses 
(41) pay foreign customs duties and wharfage charges, if any 


“10. The seller may desire to quote a price covering the 
cost of the goods, the marine insurance on the goods, and all 
transportation charges to the foreign point of delivery. In this 
case the proper term is: ‘C. I. F. (named foreign port).’ 

Under this quotation: 


\. Seller must 
(1) make freight contract and pay freight charges sufficient to 
earry goods to agreed destination 
(2) take out and pay for necessary marine insurance 
(3) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have been 
delivered alongside the ship, and clean ocean bill of lading 
and insurance policy have been delivered to the buyer, or his 
agent. (Seller is not responsible for the delivery of goods at 
destination, nor for payment by the underwriters of insur- 
ance claims) 
(4) provide war risk insurance, where necessary, for buyer's 
account 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, and must 
make all claims to which he may be entitled under the in- 
surance directly on the underwriters 
(2) take delivery and pay costs of discharge, lighterage and land- 
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ing at foreign port of destination in accordance with bill of 
lading clauses 
(3) pay foxeign customs duties and wharfage charges, if any 


“Explanations of abbreviations: 


ig RE Mek Reick. Sao nee ool Ries Ee ed Free on board 

SE ee eee eee eee rena Free alongside ship 

Wiig iam ores Sa ae ka kee waeeae ad wee ee Cost and freight 

SG Re eer eet ree Pree ee Cost, insurance and freigh 
a eee eee a eee ee een Less than carload lot 


The conference recommends that when the abbreviation, 
“F, O. B.,” is quoted, the point of shipment be named instead 
of “cars,” “works” or “mill.” That is, that instead of quoting 
“F. O. B. cars,” in place of “cars,” the name of the shipping 
point be used; for example, “F. O. B. Detroit.” 

The conference urges on manufacturers and exporters the 
“very great importance at all times of making their intention 
in whatever quotations they employ so thoroughly clear as to 
be impossible of misunderstanding or misinterpretation.” 

“Misunderstandings can best be avoided if the seller will 
formulate a written statement of the general conditions under 
which his sales are to be made and will see that the foreign 
buyer possesses these terms of sale when considering a quota- 
tion,” the conference statement says. “The items which may 
be included in such a statement deal with: Delivery, delays, 
partial shipments, shipping instructions, inspections, claims, 
damage and payment. If all contingencies are thus covered by 
carefully considered conditions of sale, disputes will largely be 
prevented.” 

Because the quotation “F. O. B. New York,” for instance, is 
often used by inland distributors to mean merely delivery of 
goods at railway terminal at the port named, the conference 
recommends that the quotation be “F. O. B. vessel New York.” 
This abbreviation originated as an export quotation and had no 
application-to inland shipments, the conference points out. It 
was used only to mean delivery of the goods on an overseas 
vessel at the port named, and that is the meaning attached to 
the term among foreigners. The addition of the word “vessel” 
will clarify the meaning of this quotation, the conference says. 

In selling “F. A. S. vessel,” manufacturers and exporters 
should be careful to have their agreements with buyers cover 
explicitly the question of responsibility for loss after goods have 
been delivered on the wharf or alongside the vessel and before 
they are actually loaded on the ship, the conference says. 

In making weight quotations, the conference recommends 
the use of the terms, “ton of 2,000 lIbs.,” “ton of 2,240 lbs.,” or 
“ton of 2,204 lbs.,” whichever is intended. This is because the 
net ton, the gross ton and the metric ton all differ in weight. 

It is also important, the conference points out, when quot- 
ing prices applicable to carload lots, so to state and to specify 
the minimum weight necessary to make a carload lot of the 
particular commodity for the particular shipment in question,” 
because a carload lot in the United States means the quantity 
of the particular commodity in question necessary to obtain 
the carload freight rate for transportation on American railways. 

The conference points out that in quoting “C. & F.” and 
“C. I. F.” manufacturers and exporters moving large quantities 
of material by one vessel should be careful to ascertain in ad- 
vance the buyer’s capacity to take delivery. This because, un- 
der these terms and as a condition of making the freight rate, 
transportation companies may require a certain rate of dis- 
charge per day, and that rate of discharge might be in excess 
of the buyer’s capacity to take delivery. In such event an 
adjustment with the transportation company would be neces- 
sary, which might affect the freight rate and consequently 
the price to be quoted. 

The conference also urges shippers clearly to understand 
the provisions of their insurance protection on all foreign sales, 
irrespective of the general terms used thereon. It points out 
that, inasmuch as fees for consular invoices and similar items 
are arbitrary charges fixed by foreign governments, they are 
not included in the terms of C. & F. or C. I. F. quotations 
and it is part of the duty of the buyer to meet them. 

The general practice of quoting for export, as far as pos- 
sible, either “F. A. S. vessel,” or “F. O. B. vessel,” or “C. I. F.” 
is recommended as a most effective measure of simplification. 
Concentration on this small list, the conference says, will greatly 
avoid confusion and controversy. 


BOARD DISMISSES EMPLOYES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Approximately 170 stenographers, clerks and office chiefs 
were dismissed from their places with the United States Ship 
ping Board January 31. The reduction in the office force, it 
was explained, was brought about by consolidation of work in 
the division of operations. The Shipping Board is advertising 
for living quarters for 1,700 employes of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, which the board will move to Washington from 
Philadelphia as soon as places to live can be obtained. It is 
not believed that all of the Board’s employes in Philade!phia 
will make the change, however. The Philadelphia offices of the 
Board have been ordered closed. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


he Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Ocean freight rates would be reduced if the ships owned 
by the United States Shipping Board were sold to private own- 
ers, according to testimony given by Frank C. Munson, head of 
the Munson Steamship Line, before the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, January 30. He said if the ownership of the Board’s 
vessels was scattered among many owners, the competition 
would bring rates down. He declared that the rates charged 
by the Shipping Board were far in excess of what they would 
be were the ships privately owned by many individuals. 

It was his belief that the Shipping Board’s vessels should 
be sold within six months at $100 a deadweight ton. Creation 
of a Department of the Marine to take the place of the Ship- 
ping Board was urged by him. He said it was essential that 
the government declare its policy toward the merchant marine 
as soon as possible because he said capital was being with- 
held from investment in ships because of the present uncer- 
tainty. 


LIGHTER DETENTION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Arrangements have been made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the North Atlantic Steamship Conference lines for 
treating lighter detention in accordance with the rules govern- 
ing car demurrage assessed under the average agreement. The 
tariffs are to be made effective on or before February 29, the 
last day of federal control. 

When they become operative a lighter used in carrying 
freight from the rail terminals to ships will be treated as if 
it were a car and the ship were the consignee with a private 
track. The free time is to be forty-eight hours. The basic de- 
murrage charge will be $20 for the ordinary lighter used in that 
service, with higher rates for the more expensive equipment 
used in handling the heavy stuff exported by bridgebuilders 
and steel exporters. 

This is part of the general plan of expediting exports on 
through bills of lading, worked out by Director Chambers and 
C. E. Spens, his representative in negotiations with the steam- 
ship companies. The first move, which was the hard one, was 
to induce the steamship companies to agree that it was ridicu- 
lous to hold shippers, moving their export freight on permits 
and on through bills of lading, responsible for demurrage or 
storage at the ports, and that the two transportation systems 
should work out a scheme under which the party responsible 
for the delay should pay the storage or demurrage incurred by 
reason of such fault. 

The demurrage on lighters has been an equally irritating 
subject. The matter when broached to the eastern railroads 
and the steamship lines was placed before sympathetic eyes 
and in a very short time, comparatively speaking, it was dis- 
posed of, on the basis hereinbefore mentioned. 

These two arrangements will enable the export shipper who 
knows he has done his work in the preparation of papers to 
go to sleep as soon as he has loaded the cars for which he 
has a permit, knowing that, unless he stops them at the port, he 
will have nothing to pay other than the rail and steamship 
carrying charges. 


OVERSEAS "TRAFFIC REPORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week ended 
January 28, made to Director-General Hines, there were received 
at North Atlantic ports during this period 5,265 carloads of 
freight, as compared with but 1,566 carloads for the same period 
last year, an increase of 3,759 cars or 249 per cent for January 
28 of this year over the corresponding period in 1919. The 
deliveries to ships covering the same period increased 3,142 
cars or 170 per cent for the week ending January 28 of this 
year over January 28, 1919. 

On June 28, 1920, there were stored in elevators at North 
Atlantic ports 9,070,247 bushels of grain. There were received 
during the week 2,540,393 bushels, while 2,493,837 bushels were 
cleared. There were stored in elevators at Gulf ports on Jan- 
uary 28, 1920, 6,155,754 bushels of grain, representing 61 per 
cent of the total elevator capacity. 

At South Atlantic ports as of January 25, 1920, there were 
11,668 cars of export freight on hand, as against 11,796 cars 
on January 18, a decrease of 128 cars. 

According to a report on overseas traffic for the week 
ended January 21 made to Director-General Hines, there were 
5,157 cars of commercial export received at North Atlantic 
Ports, while 5,436 cars were delivered. The receipts at these 
borts increased 3,741 cars, or 264 per cent compared with the 
Same week in 1919. 

At South Atlantic and Gulf ports, as of January 18, 1920, 
there were 11,796 cars of export freight on hand, as against 
12,711 on January 11, a decrease of 915 cars. 
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On January 21, 1920, there were 9,017,363 bushels of grain 
stored in elevators at North Atlantic ports. There were re- 
ceived during the week 3,259,820 bushels, while 2,780,203 bushels 
were cleared. At Gulf ports on January 21, 1920, there were 
6,301,058 bushels of grain stored in elevators, representing 62 
per cent of the elevator capacity. 

From the port of New York it was reported that the British 
government expected to move, in February, about 40,000 tons 
of provisions via North Atlantic ports, approximately one-half 
of which will move through the port of New York. The Marine 
Director at New York reported a slight increase in the average 
delay per lighter, the delay during the past week being 55-10 
days as compared with 53-10 days of the previous week. The 
strike of the independent tugboat employes militated to some 
extent against marine operations. The severe weather condi- 
tions prevailing west of the Buffalo and Pittsburgh gateways 
made it necessary to suspend all outstanding permits on grain 
and grain products, including flour. Permits on all other com- 
modities were being materially reduced for the time being. 

Normal conditions prevailed at other ports, according to 
the report. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR MAHER 


Operation of railroads in the Pocahontas region in 1919 was 
adversely affected by the efforts of the roads to serve the public 
interests in handling the coal strike situation, according to the 
annual report of Regional Director N. D. Maher submitted to 
Director-General Hines. The report set forth, however, that the 
coal output secured by the steps taken by the railroads compen- 
sated for the logs in economical operation involved. 


“As in other regions,’ the report said, “the country-wide 
coal miners’ strike just now at an end has adversely affected 
our operation. Although the coal tonnage handled by the roads 
of this region since November 1, on the average has approxi- 
mated that of October just prior to mine suspension, miscel- 
laneous traffic has had to be severely sacrificed in order to 
devote the entire westbound freight cap?city of the Norfolk & 
Western and Chesapeake & Ohio to the movement of coal to 
the west through Ohio gateways. The loss of this miscellaneous 
traffic will be added to, owing to the unusual routes traveled 
by emergency coal to connecting regions. Attendant difficulties 
in maintaining car supply at the mines, because of lack of road 
capacity for handling empties from the west through Cincinnati 
and Columbus, Ohio, sufficient to supply both the western and 
eastern mines of the two railroads, entailed much special serv- 
ice in the eastern sections in order to move to mines promptly 
the empty cars made available there from unusual sources and 
over high cost operation routes. I am glad to say, however, 
that the accomplishment in production at the mines in this 
region and the forwarding of coal to outlying territory in sat- 
isfying quantities may be regarded compensatory in the cir- 
cumstances.” 

The causes of increased expenses as compared with rev- 
enues were outlined as follows: 

“Increases in prices paid for material. 

“Increase in wage costs. 

“Progressive heavy decrease in traffic following January 1 
and impracticability of immediately reducing forces in the same 
ratio. 

“Maintenance of Way and Maintenance of Equipment work 
deferred in 1918 on account of the shortage of materials and 
labor and performed in 1919. 

“Disorganization and loss of revenue incident to the shop- 
men’s strike in June and August, and similar losses due to coal 
miners’ strike in November and December. 

“Back pay earned in 1918 and paid in 1919, which was 
approximately $1,500,000. : 

“From the standpoint of earnings and relative expense of 
transportation, the tides of freight traffic in 1919 were not as 
favorable in 1919 as in 1918. This applies particularly to falling 
off of traffic destined to the seaboard.” 

The report gave in detail the figures showing the decrease 
in freight traffic on the Pocahontas region lines. These in- 
cluded: 


Decrease of 142,721 cars of coal and coke loaded. 

Decrease of 3,085 cars of ore reflecting depression in the 
iron and steel industry during the first half of the year par- 
ticularly. 

Decrease of 166,344 cars in loads received from connections. 

“In connection with the fluctuation in the volume of coal 
traffic,” the report said, “it should be stated that the roads of 
this region, which are particularly equipped for the handling of 
coal to tidewater, suffered a material decline in this traffic 
during the early part of the year, due to several causes, namely, 
(1) Coal requirements in New England hitherto drawn from 
Hampton Roads were taken care of to an unusual extent with 
coal moving all rail from more northern fields, because of the un- 
favorable differential in transportation charges resulting from 
high vessel rates applying from Hampton Roads and elsewhere. 
(2) Vessels for foreign tonnage were scarce and rates of freight 
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practically prohibitive. With more plentiful vessel supply and 
active demand for foreign tonnage in recent months, the tide- 
water coal traffic increased immensely and was going along in 
heavy volume when suspended, or curtailed by reason of the 
strike of coal miners. 

“Export freight through Hampton Roads ports decreased 
materially with the ending of the war, so that in 1919 the ton- 
nage, other than coal, through these ports during the first ten 
months amounted to only approximately 700,000 tons, which was 
considerably less than one-half the tonnage of freight other than 
coal exported through Hampton Roads ports in 1918, when a 
large tonnage of war material and supplies for the United 
States army overseas was handled.” 

Passenger revenues on all lines in the region showed a 
material increase during the year, according to the report, which 
said: 

“In 1918, after the armistice in November, and in 1919, 
passenger train service aggregating 197,113 miles per annum, 
formerly operated, and discontinued during the war, was re- 
stored. Also additional train service totaling 336,250 miles per 
annum has been inaugurated, and the train service now per- 
formed is reasonably sufficient for the needs of the public. In 
August it was necessary to discontinue a number of main and 
branch line trains on the C. & O. railroad for some days owing 
to the shopmen’s strike. Full service, however, was re-estab- 
lished as promptly as conditions permitted. There was also 
curtailment of passenger service for a few days in December in 
order to conserve coal.” 

The report indicated a general improvement in the reduction 
of the number of freight claims against roads in the Pocahontas 
region and set forth the progress made in safety work by the 
lines during the year. 

Work on additions and betterments, the report said, was 
restricted by the inability of the railroads to finance these 
improvements. 


NATCHEZ-LOUISIANA CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Ineffectual efforts were made by Louisiana interests to cause 
a postponement of the hearing to be held at New Orleans Feb- 
ruary 9 on the Natchez-Louisiana case, docket No. 8845, in 
which the question will be the adjustment of rates in compli- 
ance with the Commission’s order, which, in general terms, 
directs the railroads to remove discriminations caused by the 
low rates in Louisiana. The carriers have submitted proposals, 
which, the Louisiana people believe, mean more than those who 
should be interested think they do. 

Appeals were made to Commissioner Meyer, whose office is 
handling the case, to order a postponement for at least three 
months, but he denied them so that if there are shippers not 
fully prepared at that hearing to point out objections, they may 
have to make representations on the subject later on. The 
Louisiana objectors called a conference at New Orleans January 
23 with a view to drafting a statement showing why the Com- 
mission should grant a proposal. The conference sent a tele- 
gram to the Commission setting forth, why, in the estimation of 
the participants, there should be a postponement. In the tele- 
gram those participating in the conference said: 

“At a conference held this day at New Orleans of traffic 
managers and shippers interested in the proposed class and 
commodity rates in I. C. C. Docket 8845 and consolidated cases, 
Natchez-Louisiana case, at which the undersigned were present, 
it was unanimously resolved that the Commission be requested 
to grant an additional extension of time of not less than ninety 
days from February 9, the date now fixed for the hearing, for 
the consideration of the proposed rates, and in support thereof 
urge the following reasons: 

“First: The case embraces class and commodity rates be- 
tween St. Louis and points in defined territories and points in 
Louisiana and Arkansas, in which revision is proposed and is 
necessarily predicted upon similar action in connection with com- 
modity rates between Memphis and river crossings south and 
Louisiana and Arkansas points, also between points in Louisiana 
and southern Arkansas. 

“Second: Some shippers, parties to the record, have never 
been furnished with copies of the proposed commodity rates 
and have received today for the first time information concern- 
ing such rates. 

“Third: Other parties to the record were only furnished 
copies of the proposed commodity rates about January first. 

“Fourth: Many shippers have never been advised directly 
or indirectly of the proposed commodity rates, specially those 
in defined territory where rates must be changed if the pro- 
posals are made effective. 


“Fifth: The work of setting proposed commodity rates 





began, according to the carriers’ advice to the Commission, on 
February twenty seventh, nineteen nineteen, and proposals were 
submitted to the shippers only, as stated, about the first of 
January nineteen twenty, requiring some ten months in prepara- 
tion. 








“Sixth: A new development has arisen inasmuch as in- 
cluded with the carriers’ proposals there are the dissenting 
views of three important lines which make no specific proposals 
as to rates or basis for rates in satisfaction of the complaints 
and such lines by Presidential Proclamation will be released 
from Federal Control on March 1. We therefore urge this as 
an additional reason for further delay and also that these lines 
be requested by the Commission to submit proposals for their 
account. 

“<The enormous amount of work involved in preparing the 
data necessary to be presented in this case in order*that the 
shippers’ interests may be given proper consideration cannot be 
completed by February ninth. This situation was fully realized 
by those who made the former request that the hearing be not 
assigned for at least one hundred and twenty days after the 
proposals had been submitted, and it is now again urged by all 
interests, some of whom have only recently been advised, and 
some who have not yet received copies of the proposed com- 
modity rates, that the hearing be postponed from February 9 
until not sooner than May 10 next. We urge your immediate con- 
sideration and action upon this request with advice to all inter- 
ested parties of your action. 

“We fully appreciate the importance to the Natchez interests 
of prompt determination, but feel that a fair opportunity to make 
a thorough presentation is due all of the diverse and greater in- 
terests involved and that our request is fully justified.” 

The telegram was signed by the following: W. M. Barrow, 
assistant attorney-general, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La.; 
F. E. Potts, T. M., Lake Charles Association of Commerce, Lake 
Charles, La.; F. H. Daigre, secretary, Louisiana Bottlers’ Associa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La.; Fordyce Kimbell, Louisiana State Traf- 
fic Relief Asociation, New Orleans, La.; W. W. Ingalls, T. M., 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La.; Wm. C. Ermon, Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, New Orleans, La.; J. W. 
Elizardi, D. F. A., American Sugar Refining Co., New Orleans, 
La.; L. F. Micholet, T. M., N. O. Coffee Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 
La.; Barton Benedict, T. M., Dunbar Molasses & Syrup Co., New 
Orleans, La.; A. S. Murray, Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, 
La.; E. M. Gleason, T. M., Texarkana Freight Bureau, Texarkana, 
Ark.; L. F. Daspit, T. M., Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, 
Shreveport, La.; P. W. Coyle, T. M., Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo.; O. L. Bunn, T. M., Chamber of Commerce, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; C. E. Childe, T. M., Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, 
Neb.; S. R. Barnett, T. M., Southport Mills, Ltd., New Orleans, 
La.; Bryan Bell, secretary, Louisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La.; F. W. De Croix, secretary, Chamber 
of Commerce, Mansfield, La.; W. D. Coleman, T. M., Chamber of 
Commerce, Alexandria, La.; C. E. Hope, T. M., Natchitoches 
Chamber of Commerce, Natchitoches, La.; H. J. Fernandez, T. 
M., Monroe Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La.; Carl Giessow, 
G. M., N. O. Joint Traffic Bureau, New Orleans, La.; S. E. Dye, 
T. M., Shreveport Creosoting Co., and American Creosoting Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


PRINTING OFFICE BEHIND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Commission, on account of the slowness of the govern- 
ment printing office, has had to resort to the promulgation of 
some of its decisions in mimeographed form. Two such were 
issued February 4, and the supply of mimeographed copies was 
large enough only to give one copy to the parties concerned. 

The decisions issued in that form on February 4 were a 
second supplemental report on Ex Parte No. 67, Illinois Classi- 
fication, and No. 8406 (sub No. 29), Lackawanna Steel Co., 
South Buffalo et al. 

No one knows how soon the government printing office will 
be able to get out printed copies. The matter may become 
serious because the work of the Commission is increasing and 
the time may soon be here when it will be weeks, if not months, 
between the time of putting out the mimeographed copies and 
the printed cepies showing the opinion number and the pages. 
In mimeographed form the reports have neither opinion nor 
page numbers, nor do they carry the dates of their promulga- 
tion. Instead, they show merely the day on which the Com- 
mission came to a conclusion on the subject. In the case of the 
Illinois Classification case the day on which the Commission 
reached its conclusion was February 3, but in the case of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. it was February 2. 

This is the second supplemental report on the Illinois 
Classification case that has not yet been printed. The first was 
the Commission’s report on the scheme for compliance with its 
original report submitted by the agents of the Railroad Admin- 
istration who were told to make up tariffs in accordance with 
the original decision. 

The Commission has authorized the carriers to file tariffs 
in accordance with its order in No. 10653 Helena Traffic Asso 
ciation et al. vs. C., R. I. & P. et al., on five days’ notice instead 
of the notice fixed in the order of December 18, 1919. 

The National Dock and Storage Warehouse Company las 
been permitted to intervene in No. 11040 Boston Wool Trade 
Association vs. Boston & Albany et al. 
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AGREEMENT ON LEGISLATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In reading over our communication on page 152 of the 
January 24 issue of The Traffic World we feel that our criticism, 
in so far as it applies to all the freight traffic committees, is un- 
called for and it is our desire to apologize for the statement at 
this time. 

We have had a number of very important rate matters up 
with the members of the Director of the Division of Traffic and 
the Director of the Division of Public Service at Washington, 
D. C., and can safely say that we were never treated finer or more 
courteously than by these members. 

I think, however, we feel toward the railroads at this time 
as a great many others feel—that the government was perfectly 
justified in taking the roads over for a war measure and there 
is no question but what they gave excellent service, but now that 
the war is over there is too much business for the roads to handle. 
We believe that they should be turned back to their original 
owners as soon as possible, the same as they were taken over, 
the government making up the deficit in addition to seeing that 
the roads are turned back in as good condition as they were 
taken over. 

The rate-making power having been taken out of the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission makes it almost im- 
possible for the shippers to protect themselves before the rates 
have become effective, and for that reason we feel that the rate- 
making power should be restored immediately to the Commission. 

And, if the traffic men of the United States can meet at some 
central point and assist in working out this problem we feel that 
it should be done. Of course, it may be that the traffic men 
would be just as much at sea as our members in Washington, 
D. C., after they had thoroughly analyzed the proposition—at any 
rate, we feel that perhaps a large number of suggestions could 
be made that might be beneficial in assisting our elected repre- 
sentatives in Washington in coming to some early and satisfac- 
tory decision. 

Mason City Brick and Tile Co., 
R. O. Youngerman, Traffic Manager. 
Mason City, Iowa, Jan. 29, 1920. 


RULE 10 INTERPRETED 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The interesting article in your issue of January 24 signed 
by the assistant professor of transportation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, tempts the writer to ask for a further consideration on 
his part, in your columns, of the proper interpretation to be 
made of section 3 of rule 10. 

We are entirely in accord with him as to what is meant in 
section 3 by the phrase, “subject to conditions of section 2.” 
We are loath, however, to agree that the last clause of section 
3-B is entirely superfluous. It must mean something. And can- 
not its meaning be reconciled in a logical way? Clearly, if we 
take section 2 in its entirety as governing section 3, then the 
last clause of section B has no meaning whatever. If, how- 
ever, we accept the professor’s own theory, that section 3 is 
not subject to that part of section 2, which reads, “this section 
does not apply in connection with commodity rates,’ then we 
have a fairly reasonable ground on which to base our inter- 
pretation of the rule. 

Rule 10 is divided into sections, each of which, while cor- 
relative, are in a measure independent of each other. If, then, 
we take section 2 as being independently governed by the words, 
“this section does not apply in connection with commodity 
rates,” we reach this conclusion, that under this section, goods 
covered by class rates cannot be combined, under rule 10, with 
g00ds covered by commodity rates, and this is definite and clear. 

On the other hand, if we regard section 3 as governed by 
conditions of section 2, as explained by the professor, then we 
have an independent basis on which to apply section 3, in so 
far as separate carloads are concerned. 


Section B of section 3 says: “If one of the carloads is 
subject to a commodity rate, the carload minimum weight ap- 
Dlicable to that rate will apply on such carloads.” Now, either 
this means nothing, as the professor says, or it means that if 
there are loaded in a car two carloads, one of which is entirely 
Subject to a class rate and the other of which is entirely sub- 
Ject to a commodity rate, then, under the provisions of the rule 





under section B, the carload class rate will be applied on one 
of the carloads and the carload commodity rate on the other. 

It seems perfectly clear if a car be loaded with 36,000 
pounds of class rate freight, and with a minimum car of any 
one commodity, say, vehicles, that under no conceivable exer- 
cise of railroad legislation could the vehicles be rated at any- 
thing but the commodity rate applicable thereto, so that unless 
we agree that the entire closing paragraph of rule 3 is super- 
fluous, we can only deduce that the framers of the rule meant 
when they wrote section 2 that class rates must not be mixed 
with commodity rates (and they confine this to section 2, or 
they would have said, “this rule” and not “this section”). They 
further meant that if a shipper could load in one car articles 
aggregating the minimum carload weight to entitle it to be 
rated as a carload of mixed class merchandise and another 
carload of mixed commodities all carrying the same commodity 
rates, then the commodity rate would apply on that portion of 
the contents of the car. 

It is refreshing to find on another sheet of the same issue 
an expression from one of your correspondents to the effect 
that the context of the rule appears admirably concise, precise 
and both comprehensive and comprehensible. It is also grati- 
fying to the writer to know that his feeble attempts, as well 
as those of others, at arriving at an explanation of the rule has 
provoked his amusement. From the lofty height of his superior 
knowledge, no doubt, he constructs, as he says, “an amalgama- 
tion of structures, the fabrication of which are not homoge- 
neous,” and to anyone who can do this rule 10 should be as 
bright as day, and Sanskrit should easily have been mastered 
by him in his early childhood. No wonder he _ understands 
rule 10. 

Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., 
Per E. E. Marks, President. 
Chicago, Ill., June 29, 1920. 


RECORD AT TRANSFER POINTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Why should a record be made at transfer points any more 
than the postal authorities make a record every time a letter 
is handled? 

Suppose we consider a piece of freight marked “to” and 
“from” the same as a letter. It is supposed to be carried 
and delivered according to mark, the same as a letter is sup- 
posed to be carried according to its address. 

‘The purpose of making records at transfer points is to 
facilitate tracers. And was there ever a more thoroughly fool- 
ish waste of time, money and effort than that applied to tracers? 
We have records of innumerable tracers which were started 
long after goods were delivered and which proved absolutely 
nothing—an economic waste. If a customer wanted more time 
on his bill it was a convenient way to get it by denying receipt 
of goods and hoping to get ninety days more by delay in estab- 
lishing delivery by tracer. 

Then the foolish “follow up” tracer—shipment made today 
and followed by tracer tomorrow—an altogether meaningless 
performance. I, for one, am glad we got away from fool tracers 
and I doubt whether I would bestow my everlasting gratitude 
upon anyone who would renew the old system of meaningless 
tracers. 

If shippers and consignees would do their business a little 
ing records—we would not be called upon to go back to the 
days of fool tracers. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28, 1920. J. D. Hashagen. 


LIABILITY FOR FIRE LOSS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On page 195 of your issue of January 31, R. W. Dietrich, 
president, Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc., New Orleans, makes reply 
to the article on liability for fire loss of January 24. 

I was aware of section 5 of the uniform bill of lading which 
makes the carrier liable only as warehouseman after the period 
of free storage and that goods after the period of free time are 
stored at owner’s risk and expense. 

I further note that it is the policy of Dietrich & Wiltz to 
cover these shipments with insurance. However, it is not the 
custom of all warehouses to protect shipments accordingly. It 
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is for this reason that I have brought this to the attention of 
the readers of The Traffic World so that some ruling might be 
made to compel this insurance. A shipper, when forwarding a 
consignment of freight, ordinarily believes that delivery will be 
made without trouble to the consignee. When a carrier mails 
a notice to the consignee, that relieves him of responsibility 
if he can prove that notice was delivered to the United States 
mails. If that notice should be lost in the mails, the responsi- 
bility rests with the consignee, who is, oftentimes, not in the 
least at fault. The present ruling places the owner of the goods 
at a decided disadvantage, for a fire in the warehouse where 
his goods are stored would make a total loss for him unless 
the warehouseman took it upon himself to protect shipment with 
fire insurance. A large shipper generally carries a blanket 
fire insurance policy to take care of such losses. A small ship- 
per and receiver of freight should be protected with this ruling. 
I am sure that no owner of goods would object to paying a 
few cents additional charges on insurance to cover this cost. 
A. P. W. Paper Co., 
D. G. Kibbey, Traffic Manager. 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1920. 


REARGUMENT IN EX PARTE NO. 70 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the request of C. A. Severance and Charles E. Elmquist, 
the Commission granted a reargument February 5 on Ex Parte 
No. 70, rates on grain and grain products from northwestern 
points, on which the Commission gave advice to the Director- 
General, the chief features of which seemed to be a recom- 
mendation that he abolish all the transit at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul established by him to mitigate the severities that would 
have followed the literal application of General Order No. 28, 
apparently on the theory that the proposed reduction of the 
proportional rate from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago 
from 12.5 to 11 cents would give the grain interests at the Twin 
Cities a chance to live. 

After recommending the abolition of the transit so estab- 
lished, the Commission recommended the establishment of 
transit on grain at the Twin Cities on grain en route to Duluth 
from Sioux City and possibly some other points. 

An emphatically argued petition for rehearing in Ex Parte 
No. 70, was filed by Severance and Elmquist, representing the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul Association, St. Paul Grain Ex- 
change, Minnesota Millers’ Club, Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Minnesota, Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of South 
Dakota, Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ Association, and Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association. The underlying thought in the 
petition seemed to be that the Commission did not take the 
essential facts of record into its consideration of the matter, 
else it could not have given the advice to the Railroad Admin- 
istration it did. In support of that theory Messrs. Severance 
and Elmquist said the report “analyzes so imperfectly the pro- 
posed readjustment and its adverse effect upon the Twin City 
market as to indicate that the Commission overlooked such 
facts and was thereby misled in reaching its conclusions; that 
the Commission thus failed correctly to weigh the evidence of 
record, and that in giving its concrete recommendations to the 
Railroad Administration it failed properly to apply the facts 
found by it.” 


The petitioners said that among other things the proposed 
readjustment violates what has always heretofore been recog- 
nized by the carriers and by the grain trade as an indispensable 
requirement of any just, reasonable and non-discriminatory gen- 
eral adjustment of the rates on grain, in that it failed to take 
into account the entire freight cost of moving grain and grain 
products from the points of production to the points of consump- 
tion through the intermediate markets and milling centers. 
The petitioners further remarked that for many years prior to 
June 25, 1918, the Twin Cities had enjoyed transit on grain 
originating in a large part of the western territory. All other 
milling and grain market points in the west likewise had had 
transit. This had been established by the voluntary action of 
the various railroad lines. The additional transit extended to 
the Twin Cities by the Boyd tariffs of September 30, 1918, 
Messrs. Severance and Elmquist said, was established solely to 
restore the relationship between markets which had been dis- 
rupted by General Order No. 28. As a matter of fact, they said, 
this extension of transit did not fully accomplish that purpose. 

“It is now proposed to take away not only the extension 
of transit granted by the Boyd tariffs,” said the petitioners, 
“but all the transit existing before June 25, 1918, and not in 
any other way adequately remedy the discrimination against 
the Twin Cities produced by General Order No. 28, and it is 
not proposed to cancel or restrict transit at any other grain 
market or milling points in the country.” 

‘he petitioners said the proposed adjustment approved by 
the Commission would place in jeopardy the hundreds of mil- 
lions of investment in grain and milling industries in the north- 
west. They said the railroads themselves, while under private 
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control, recognized the propriety of the adjustment that had 
been made at the Twin Cities. They said that the Commission, 
in making its recommendations to the Director-General, had 
overlooked its own decision in the case of the Bay State Milling 
Company vs. Transit Corporation et al., 43 I. C. C., 388. In 
that decision it recognized, in terms, that Minneapolis, being 
within 150 miles of Lake Superior, while the mills of the com- 
plainant were at least twice that distance from Lake Michigan, 
was entitled to a lower rate to New York on grain products. 

At several places in the petition Messrs. Severance and 
Elmquist spoke of the Commission’s recommendation as being 
of a revolutionary character. 

On the reargument on Ex Parte No. 70, the subject was 
discussed at the morning session by C. A. Severance for Min- 
neapolis; S. F. Keiser for Duluth; Charles Rippin for St. Louis; 
E. H. Hogueland for the Southwestern Millers’ Club; and H. J. 
Campbell for the Chicago Board of Trade, and at the afternoon 
session by Charles E. Elmquist for Minneapolis, and R. \V. 
Fletcher for the Railroad Administration. 


All opposed the Minneapolis suggestion for a rehearing in 
the case.. There was no questioning by Minneapolis of the facts 
recited by the Commission, the .attack being confined to the 
conclusions, the chief of which was, judged by the amount of 
attention given it, that Minneapolis should pay out of line-haul 
rates on all the grain it may hereafter draw from a line south 
of South Dakota and Montana, the out of line penalties ranging 
from 1.5 cents to 7 or more cents, some of the out of line hauls 
being as little as 14, 15 and 16 miles. 


The Minneapolis men said the advice given the Railroad 
Administration by the Commission, if followed, would greatly 
restrict the area from which raw materials may be drawn on 
terms of equality with Chicago and other markets, of the enor- 
mous investments in milling property at the Minneapolis mar 
ket. The abolition of transit which the Railroad Administration 
had granted in an effort to mitigate the rigors of the rates 
ordained by General Order No. 28, which the Commission had 
recommended, would place Minneapolis at a greater disadvan- 
tage than she is at present, which is greater than it was before 
the promulgation of General Order No. 28. 


In behalf of Duluth, Mr. Keiser asked for the establishment 
of transit on Montana grain and the equalization of Duluth with 
Chicago on lake-and-rail rates. 


Mr. Rippin asked for the same reshipping rates from St. 
Louis on Sioux City grain moving via St. Louis as the Com- 
mission recommended on Sioux City grain moving via Chicago. 
He said that St. Louis formerly had lower locals on grain from 
Sioux City than to Chicago, but the proposed 15-cent propor- 
tional, while only a local of 21.5 cents applies from Sioux City 
to St. Louis, would convert an advantage of one cent for St. 
Louis into a disadvantage of 6.5 cents on such traffic. 


Another point made by him was that rates on grain from 
Minnesota to St. Louis are higher than rates in the opposite 
direction from Missouri River to Minneapolis; that is to say, 
Minneapolis can dip down into the grain country nearer St. 
Louis for supplies at rates lower than St. Louis can have on 
grain from the northwest to its mills. The rates southbound 
are from 4 to 9 cents higher than the rates in the opposite direc- 
tion. Arguing that inasmuch as the distance from a large part 
of South Dakota to St. Louis is substantially the same as to 
Chicago, the rates, he said, should be the same. At present 
Chicago has an advantage, which Rippin thinks it is not en- 
titled to enjoy. 

On the theory that the Commission advised the Railroad 
Administration to be too generous to the northwest, Mr. Hogue- 
land asked, first, that the 4-cent advantage Minneapolis, Chicago 
<nd Duluth have over Missouri River cities to a large consuming 
market in C. F. A. be reduced to 2 cents or not more than 2.5 
at the outside; second, that Omaha should not have a 15-cenl 
rate, the same as Sioux City, to Chicago, because Omaha’s haul 
is greater and the difference should be two or three cenis on 
account of that longer haul. He agreed with the Commission 
in its advice that rates through important markets should break 
into definitely recognized components, so that there would be 
certainty as to them. He also agreed with the Commission 11 
its recommendation that in no case should the rate on the prod- 
ucts be less than on the grain itself, as was the fact with regard 
to flour from Minneapolis to a considerable part of the east, on 
the theory that water competition forced down the product rate, 
but, inferentially, did not operate on the grain rates, although 
he thought the competition on grain was keener. 

Chicago grain and flour interests, as represented by the 
Board of Trade, through Mr. Campbell, opposed a reopening of 
the case. He said that, while he did not agree with the (om 
mission in all the points in issue, the general principles were 
sound, and whatever errors may develop hereafter ’can be cor- 
rected when they are established. In taking that position he 
was also speaking for the Omaha Grain Exchange. That body 


fully approved the report, except the 15-cent proportional — 
Omaha and Sioux City to Duluth, with transit at Minneapolls. 
The necessity for transit was not apparent. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Surrender of Bill of Lading in Partial Delivery 

Winnipeg.—Question: On shipments arriving “free astray” 
plainly marked as to consignee, can consignee demand delivery 
without surrender of bill of lading or copy of invoice, and, in 
ease railway refuses to deliver, can consignee refuse shipment 
and force settlement through claim? 

Opinions seem somewhat divided on this matter. If rail- 
ways do not get this information they cannot connect up with 
original shipment and thereby invite claims; also overage 
might be a complete shipment, and without this information 
could not take up for revenue billing or assess charges. We 
had a case of this kind where goods were ordered for special 
sale and, on account of not being able to connect up, or get 
the necessary information from firm to whom consigned, would 
not make delivery and same was refused. Claim was filed and 
paid as a matter of policy. 

I realize there are lots of possibilities in matters of this 
kind, as commercial traffic heads claim that inasmuch as ship- 
ments are received complete by railways they should deliver 
complete, and refuse to excuse separation in transit, but we 
know there are a hundred and one reasons why it is not always 
done, and a little light as to the railways’ rights in cases of 
this kind will be appreciated. 

Answer: In the absence of any contract or statutory law 
the liability of a carrier ceases on delivery of the goods in good 
order and within a reasonable time to the consignee, notwith- 
standing the fact that the bill of lading was not presented or 
surrendered, except in negotiable bills or order consignments by 
contract and also by the Pomerene bill of lading act, the carrier 
should refuse to deliver a shipment to the consignee until the 
latter surrenders possession of the bill properly indorsed. 

It is, therefore, doubtful whether the carrier may in any 
circumstances demand the surrender of a bill of lading by the 
consignee, in a straight consignment as a condition precedent 
to a delivery, except where the carrier has reason to doubt the 
identity of the party claiming the goods, and the carrier’s re- 
fusal to deliver because the bill was not surrendered might 
be construed as equivalent to a conversion of the shipment. 
This would be the probable result in the case where the ship- 
ment went astray through the fault of the carrier and the latter 
tenders delivery of only part of the shipment. While it has 
been held that the owner is not justified in refusing to receive 
goods carried for him because one of a number of boxes is 
hissing, yet where the part not delivered is necessary to make 
the whole shipment effective, it is a failure to deliver the whole, 
and in such an instance the owner would be justified in re- 
fusing to surrender the bill of lading, and the carrier would 
be liable for the full value if it refused to deliver on account 
of such refusal by the owner. 


Damages to Perishable Goods Awaiting Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: We frequently make shipments of meat 
products to our country trade within the state to points ranging 
from 25 to 100 miles from Detroit, and use the freight service 
of the Detroit United Railroad and its subsidiaries, and electric 
traction company operating within the state, and, therefore, is 
lot governed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. We 
are compelled in some cases, where the shipments are spoiled 
due to delay or other transportation irregularities, to file claims 
for loss and damage. After considerably long investigations 
on their part they invariably return our supporting documents, 
politely declining our claims. One instance before me at this 
ime where we believe that our claim possesses real merit is 
as follows: 

September 5 last we made a shipment of a box of fresh 
meat to a customer in Chelsea, Mich., a distance of approxi- 
Mately 50 miles. The D. U. E. accepted this shipment, which 
Was on a Saturday, and they state that same was received from 
our driver too late to be loaded in their Chelsea car, leaving 
that day, and were, therefore. compelled to hold this shipment, 
knowin z same to be of a highly perishable nature, without pro- 
tection until 1 p. m. the following day, which was Sunday, and 
‘herefove delivery could not be effetced until Monday morning, 
When ‘he meat was found to be in a spoiled condition. In de- 
clinine our claim they take the stand that shipper should be 
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sufficiently familiar with their schedules and govern themselves 
accordingly when making shipments. In rebuttal we claim that 
they were aware of the highly: perishable nature of the com- 
modity offered for shipment and, knowing that same could not 
be given cooler protection during the interval of 24 hours, it 
was necessary to hold awaiting departure of their next car. 
We claim, under the circumstances, they should have rejected 
the shipment, explaining to our teamster the reason, which 
action on their part would have shown the exercise of diligence, 
and they would also be acting within their rights in so doing. 

As this road does not come under Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction nor their actions controllable by the 
United States Railroad Administration, we would be pleased 
to have you advise us whether there is open to us any pro- 
cedure whereby we could make collection of claims wherein 
validity has been established without resorting to litiagtion. 

Answer: Whether a particular shipment is interstate or 
intrastate, and whether it moves by a steam or electric road, 
the law is well established that any carrier who for hire holds 
itself out to carry a certain kind of traffic is under the obliga- 
tion to furnish equipment necessary and suitable to transport 
it in safety, especially so when such traffic moves regularly 
in sufficient volume to justify it. Consequently, if a carrier 
receives a shipment of perishable goods for immediate ship: 
ment, it must exercise care in view of the fact that the goods 
are perishable, and, though it is not liable for losses caused 
by the inherent nature of the goods, it is liable for damages 
from a delay in transporting goods if proper protection is not 
given the property in the meantime. 

In the shipment in question, the carrier, by accepting the 
shipment of meat for transportation on the following day, be- 
came liable for its proper protection and should have provided 
sufficient storage pending the time when it could be shipped, 
or, if it could not offer proper storage protection, it should 
have refused to accept the shipment for transportation until 
the time when it could have forwarded it with safety. In the 
case of Burroughs vs. Grand Trunk Railway Co., 67 Mich. 351, 
the courts of your state have decided the duty of a carrier to 
protect perishable property held in their warehouses. 

Contradiction Between Bill of Lading and Marks on Goods 

Ohio.—Question: We delivered a shipment to the express 
company marked to a certain consignee at point A. This ship- 
ment was also marked for the same consignee at point B, and 
express receipt called for one box to the same consignee at 
point B, the correct destination. This shipment was originally 
forwarded to point A, and reforwarded by the agent there to 
point B, where the consignee refused to accept delivery, owing 
to the fact that the contents, being of a perishable nature, were 
out of condition. The express company accordingly returned 
the shipment to us. 

The express company, however, declined our claim for the 
damage which resulted, on the ground that the shipment was 
not properly marked when delivered to them, while we contend 
that they were negligent in forwarding the shipment, which 
bore two separate conflicting destinations, without checking ° 
same against express receipt or requesting us to confirm the 
correct destination. Will you kindly advise which contention 
is correct? 

Answer: In the matter of determining the proper charges 
on a shipment misrouted, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that when a shipper declares a bill of lading or express 
receipt providing for carriage to a particular destination, and 
marks a different and erroneous address on the package, the 
carrier is not responsible for transporting to the destination 
named on the package, though the corrected destination is 
shown by the bill of lading or express receipt. But the Com- 
mission, also, holds that where there is a conflict in the in- 
structions in the bill of lading, it is the duty of the carrier to 
ascertain the correct instructions from the shipper, and, if the 
carrier is unable to obtain more definite instructions, the goods 
should be sent via the route specified in the bill of lading. 

It is our opinion that in the shipment in question that, by 
reason of two different named destination points being marked 
on the box, one of which was the correct address, and which 
correct address also appeared in the express receipt, that the 
carrier should have exercised a reasonable diligence to ascertain 
from the shipper which was the correct address and, having 
failed to do so, it will be liable for any damages that resulted 
by reason of the box going to the wrong address. This view 
of the matter seems to be corroborated by court decisions on 
the subject of damages, which seem to hold to the view that 
the point of delivery called for by the bill of lading must con- 
trol, though differing from the marks on the box of goods 
shipped, and must be taken to be the contract between the 
parties. Michie on Carriers, Vol. 1, section 849; Moore & Son 
vs. Henry, 18 Mo. App. 35; Merchants Dispatch, etc., Co. vs. 
Moore, 88 Ill. 136. See Contra. Wabash, etc., R. Co. vs. Jag- 
german, 115 Ill. 407. 


Rate in Effect on Receipt of Shipment Governs 


Nebraska.—Question: On August 7, 1918, there was billed 
to us at Lincoln, Neb., from Dewey, Okla., a car of Portland 
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cement, on which date there was still in effect a 1214-cent 
freight rate—W. T. L. Tariff No. 133, I. C. C. No. A-904, quoting 
a 15%-cent rate went into effect August 8, 1918. On arrival at 
Lincoln we paid on the basis of 15% cents per cwt. and when 
later checking up our freight bills discovered that we had bill 
of lading dated August 7 and signed up on that date by the 
initial carrier. We took the matter up with the shipper and 
they advised us shipment was loaded, ordered away from the 
mill and bill of lading signed for at 5 p. m. on August 7. We 
entered claim for refund of the difference of 3 cents per cwt. 
and have been turned down by the carriers on account of the 
fact that the agent at initial point did not get car waybilled 
out until August 8, on which date the new rate went into effect. 

We contend that it was no fault of the shipper that the 
agent at originating point had too many duties to perform to 
have this car waybilled out on the same date as the bill of 
lading was signed and issued, and hold that we are entitled 
to the refund of the difference in freight, while the railroad 
contends that the rate in effect at the time shipment moved 
is the proper rate to apply and that the date of signing of the 
bill of lading has nothing to do with it, claiming they did not 
receive the car until it had been billed out. Had the car and 
contents burned up after they had signed the original bill of 
lading, who would have been responsible, if they had not yet 
actually waybilled the car out of town? 

Answer: The mere loading of a car set out for such use 
on the siding where the carrier has no station or agent is not 
such a delivery to the carrier as will impose liability on it 
for the loss of the goods by fire at the siding, several hours 
before the arrival of the train, which in the regular course of 
business would have transported it to its destination. Michie 
on Carriers, Vol. 1, section 392. But it has been held that, 
where a carrier issuing a bill of lading acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of a car on a designated date, which is the date of the 
bill of lading, is concluded by the bill and is estopped from 
claiming that it did not receive the car, in the absence of evi- 
dence that the bill was misdated. Sandford vs. Seaboard, etc., 
Ry. Co., 61 S. E. 74. The Interstate Commerce Commission, In 
the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 715, held that the 
provision in the bill of lading to the effect that a carload ship- 
ment is at the risk of the owner until the car is attached to 
the carrier’s train was indefensible and is unreasonable under 
the act. 

On the point as to the correct rate to apply to a shipment 
above described, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in rule 
172, Conference Ruling Bulletin No. 7, in the shipment of freight 
received by a carrier, and bills of lading were issued therefor 
on December 21 and 29, 1908, while the freight was actually 
moved on January 1, 1909, on which date a lower rate went 
into effect, that the rate in effect on the date the carrier re- 
ceived the property for transportation is the lawful rate. 


Damages on Shipment After Arrival 


Massachusetts.—Question: We forwarded via one of the 
local railroads on a straight bill of lading, a number of boxes 
of fresh meat, which upon arrival at destination were shown 
to be on the arrival notice, so many boxes of smoked meat. 
Owing to this fact that shipment arrived on a bill which read 
“Smoked Meat,” the teamsters, who for a number of years, han- 
dled the shipments coming in for the party to whom this ship- 
ment was consigned, did not immediately take same from 
freight house, as their practice has been to make delivery of 
all perishable freight, and if a truck is not available, and there 
isn’t room on the truck that is delivering the perishable freight, 
the articles which are considered as not perishable are left 
until some later time during the day. 

This procedure, we believe, is proper, and we can see no 
reason why the railroad, owing to their error in billing freight 
out, is not responsible for the poor condition of this shipment 
when same was delivered to the consignee. 

Another instance of practically the same nature is governed 
by the fact that an error was made in billing out a number of 
boxes of ox tails, which would be known as fresh meat, as so 
many boxes of ox tail soup. Doesn’t the fact that the railroad 
made an error in billing place them liable for any damage that 
might take place to a shipment, that being the main reason 
why the usual procedure of taking delivery was not followed 
out in each case? 

Answer: The law imposes upon the owner of a shipment 
the duty to receive it and remove it from the carrier’s station 
promptly on its delivery at destination, and fixes a time after 
which the carrier cannot be held responsible for any injury 
or deterioration in the property shipped. The bill of lading pro- 
vides that property not removed within forty-eight hours after 
notice of its arrival has been given, may be held for storage 
at the carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman only. If, there- 
fore, the shipment was properly stored and held by the carrier 
for forty-eight hours after its arrival, and the alleged injury 
occurred thereafter, it would not be liable. But if the carrier 
failed to properly store and protect the perishable property, and 
the injury occurred within forty-eight hours after its arrival, it 
would be liable. 
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Custom Charges and Recoopering in Lost or Damaged 
Shipments 


Toronto.—Question: A car of lubricating oil was shipped 
on September 24, 1919, from Marcus Hook, Pa., to a poini in 
Ontario. On arrival the contents of the car were found to be 
in very bad shape, two barrels being entirely empty and three 
barrels half empty. The delivering carrier acknowledges the 
loss and damage to these five barrels, and claims to have estab- 
lished that the loss occurred on the United States side of the 
frontier. In making claim we have included $15.54 duty paid 
on the loss, also a charge of $30 for recoopering the conients 
of the car. They now refuse to pay duty on the loss, claiming 
that it is up to us to claim against the Canadian government, 
although we have no means of proving to the Canadian Cus- 
toms that the loss occurred within United States territory. 
We contend that they should reimburse us this amount, as they 
are in a position to give the necessary proof. 

Regarding the item of coopering, not only the five barrels 
which they acknowledge as having been damaged required 
coopering. We found it necessary to go over the contents of 
the car several times in order to save further loss from the 
shipment while standing in our. warehouse. They are asking 
us to amend our claim, deducting the duty and to accept $5 
for recoopering the five barrels from which the big loss oc- 
curred. In your opinion, can they legally refuse to refund us 
the amount of duty and to reimburse us for a fair charge for 
coopering the entire contents of the car? 

Answer: The carrier’s duty is to transport safely the 
property intrusted to it, and the law makes the carrier liable 
for injury resulting from causes attributable to its fault or 
negligence. The custom duty charged against a shipment has 
no relation to the carrier’s contract of carriage, but is an inde- 
pendent charge primarily imposed upon the shipper or owner. 
If, therefore, the loss in question occurred before the shipment 
reached the Canadian border to that extent no customs charge 
could properly be assessed against the shipment, and on any 
overcharges shown, your claim is against the Canadian govern- 
ment, and not against the carrier. ~ 

If the carrier is liable at all for recoopering the shipments 
it is liable for the full costs and should pay that amount on 
your presenting sufficient evidence in proof of the same. 

Demurrage Charges 

Indiana.—Question: On November 12 we shipped a car of 
lumber from a _ point in Missouri consigned ourselves at a 
point in Michigan. On November 14 we instructed agent at 
the destination point in Michigan to deliver the car on arrival 
to a certain consignee. On November 16 we received a letter 
from the agent at destination, dated November 15, advising he 
had received our delivery instructions, and that they would be 
carefully followed. On January 13 we received a letter from 
the agent at destination advising that the car in question ar- 
rived December 23 and was being held on demurrage. He ex- 
plained that delay in notifying us that car was on hand was 
due to the fact that he did not know our mail address. Due 
to a change in condition, we did not want the car delivered to 
the consignee at this destination at this late date and recon- 
signed the car to another consignee and destination. 

Of course, if we had notified the agent at original destina- 
tion, upon receipt of his letter of January 12, that he held de- 
livery instructions to deliver, and to deliver the car accordingly, 
no demurrage would have been chargeable to us, and now the 
question arises as to whether, in view of the fact that we re 
consigned the car, we are responsible for the car service. 
Please give us the benefit of your opinion and, if you have 
record of a similar case having been decided by the Commis- 
sion, cite us to same. 

Answer: Unless the address of the consignee given in 
your instructions to the agent at the point of destination iD 
Michigan was erroneous, the carrier cannot hold you for de 
murrage charges, as it was the duty of the carrier to make 
delivery of the car upon its arrival. The fact that the car was 
subsequently reconsigned has no bearing on the maitter, if 
proper delivery instructions were given by you to the agent 
at original point of destination. 


Tax on Storage 


Delaware.—Question: “A” leased a warehouse known 45 


“PD” from the B. C. D. Railway Company at a certain point and. 


shipped certain material to that point, which was stored in the 
warehouse. Finally the warehouse was filled, and approx 
mately 500 cars of the same material remained on hand to be 
unloaded. The B. C. D. Railway Company informed “A” that 
the warehouse “D” was full and requested disposition. “A 
advised the railway company to store in regular storage sheds. 
The proposition was accepted by the railway company and the 
500 cars of material stored accordingly, whereas the railway 
company assessed regular storage rates as covered by tariff, 
plus war tax. 

With reference to your answers to “Maryland,” November 
22 and December 27, 1919, pages 1463 and 1197, do you consider 
the war tax in the above case properly or improperly assesse¢, 
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and under what authority? If storage charges are exempt from 
war tax, then why is war tax assessed on demurrage charges? 

Answer: Article 51 of Regulations 49 (Revised) of the 
Treasury Department provides that amounts paid for storage 
if a part of transportation are subject to tax; that storage 
after delivery to owner is not a part of transportation, but that 
storage by or in behalf of a carrier furnished to a shipper on 
receipt of his goods for shipment, or storage by or in behalf 
of a carrier at destination before delivery to owner, whether 
in outside warehouse or otherwise, is a part of transportation 
and subject to tax. 

it appears that the storage furnished your shipments comes 
within the above provisions and is therefore subject to the tax. 
As respects demurrage charges, the Treasury Department rul- 
ing is that such charges are subject to the tax. 


Carload Rate for Carload Service 


Ohio.—Question: Recently we made several shipments 
from our branch at Minneapolis, Minn., one shipment weighing 
14,800 pounds was made to Edgerton, Wis., and one shipment 
weighing 22,400 pounds was consigned to Stoughton, Wis. 
These shipments were made out on separate bills of lading, 
but loaded into the same car, which happened to be a 40-foot 
ear. The rate to both of these points is 25 cents a hundred 
pounds, carload, and 50 cents a hundred pounds, less-than-car- 
load. The minimum on furnaces for 36-foot car is 24,000 pounds. 
On 40-foot car is 26,880 pounds. 

Of course the railroad company will charge us either at 
the less-than-carload rate actual weight or at the carload rate 
minimum weight, whichever may be the cheapest. Now the 
question is, in figuring this, will they figure the minimum on 
a 40-foot car on each shipment or will they figure the minimum 
on a 36-foot car? We might state that no special size box car 
was ordered, but it would be necessary to get a 40-foot car in 
order to get both shipments into the same car. 

Answer: If you had ordered two 36-foot cars the total 
freight charges would have been $120, based on the C. L. rate 
of 25 cents at minimum of 24,000 pounds each. However, as 
we understand, you did not specify size of car wanted and 
the carrier set in a 40-foot car, into which you loaded the two 
shipments. The rule is that if a car is ordered, and set in on a 
shipper’s siding, and the shipment loaded by the shipper with- 
out complying with the provisions of the classification respect- 
ing the marking of L..C. L. shipments, the shipper has received 
a carload service for which the carload rate must be paid. 
(See Sam’l H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al., 43 I. C. C. 
335; Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C. 711, 
and Columbia Iron Works vs. Sou. Ry., 45 I. C. C. 173. 

It appears that you received a carload service, for which 
the carload rate of 25 cents at the minimum for a 40-foot car 
must be charged on each shipment. 


Measure of Damages 


New Mexico.—Question: We received car of oranges and 
lemons sent shipper’s order. Draft was paid, delivery order 
secured, turned over to railroad, and freight was paid before 
car was opened. On opening the car contents were found to 
be in bad order, boxes showing evidence of having been in 
wreck or derailment. Many boxes were recoopered, some par- 
tially empty, and about fifty boxes short. We had our local 
railroad agent come up and examine car. He offered to have 
all bad boxes set to one side and gone through and damages 
ores later; also agreed to accept claim for all boxes 
Short. 

We refused to accept his offer, as we had no assurance 
that boxes that did not at present show evidence of being dam- 
aged would not develop damage later, either from fruit being 
bruised or having been exposed to freezing weather. We alsa 
explained it would be impossible to go through the sound boxes 
and examine same, as we could not repack properly and, even 
if fruit was sound, boxes would have to be sold at a loss on 
account of packing. We then refused to accept car. 

Agent then advised us that under a recent ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission consignee of a car of perish- 
able goods was compelled to accept same on arrival, regardless 
of condition, and dispose of same to best advantage, filing claim 
for loss; as in the event consignee refused car he would be 
held liable for difference in price as secured by railroad for 
sound fruit and the invoice price. Agent then agreed to allow 
Claim for all shortage, all present damage, and any additional 
damage that might develop in three weeks’ time. This offer 
Wwe were compelled to accept. 

Was agent correct in his statement we could not refuse 
car, and would we have been liable for difference in price as 
received by railroad for sound fruit and the invoice price in 
the event we had refused car? 

We had most of fruit in car sold, and by refusing car and 
ordering another we could have secured profit as sold, as it is 
We will be compelled to reduce price to our customers to induce 
them to accept fruit in present condition. Are we entitled to 
file claim for difference in profits at price as sold and prices 
We will have to make? 
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Answer: Where property is injured in transportation 
through the negligence of the carrier, but is not entirely worth- 
less, the owner cannot refuse to accept it and sue for its market 
value, but may recover only for the injury. But where the 
goods are injured so as to entirely destroy their value, the 
consignee may refuse to accept them, and hold the carrier for 
their value. 

Under the provisions of the present bill of lading the 
amount of any loss or damage for which any carrier is liable 
shall be computed on the basis of the value of the property at 
the place and time of shipment under this bill of lading, includ- 
ing the freight charges, if paid. This is the basis which, in 
accordance with Circular No. 6 of the Claims and Property 
Protection Section, the carriers are using. However, in the mat- 
ter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 711, the Commission held that 
the market value of the goods at destination plus interest on 
such value from the date when the goods should have been 
delivered, less the unpaid transportation charges, shall govern. 
This is in accordance with the decision of the Federal District 
Court in the case of McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C., M. & St. P., 
252 Federal 664, affirmed by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, recently. 


Lumber Rate Based on Combination of Locals 


Indiana.—Question: Referring to your answer to “New 
York” in the December 13 issue of the “World” concerning ap- 
plication of a maximum advance on lumber of 5c, under pro- 
vision of General Order No. 28. 

As we understand it, your view is that unless tariffs spe- 
cifically state they are subject to Morris’ Tariff No. 228, that 
the rates on lumber named in such tariffs are net, and that the 
rates cannot be figured at those in effect prior to June 25, 1918, 
plus 5c. If such is the case, it would appear that all the carrier 
has to do to secure more than the 5c maximum advance is to 
omit reference to Morris’ 228. Were not carriers required to 
subject themselves to its provisions? 

Is it not a fact that General Order No. 28 specifically lim: 
ited the advance on lumber to 5c and that when new tariffs 
came to be issued and the 25 per cent rates came to be pub- 
lished, then the problem arose how to still maintain the maxi- 
mum advance of 5c on lumber? Was not Morris’ No. 228 issued 
for no other purpose than to protect the original provisions of 
General Order No. 28? We are interested in movement of lum- 
ber which has involved probably a hundred or more cars from 
points on the C. & M. R. R. in Kentucky. Local tariff No. 2, 
I. C. C. No. 3 is not subject to Morris’ No. 228. All the other 
tariffs involved in the through rate are subject to that tariff. 
Large numbers of cars came through with a straight 25 per cent 
added to each factor. 

We have filed claims for a large number of cars based on 
a maximum advance of 5c. Many of them have been paid, but 
we have several hundred dollars still outstanding in claims. If 
the principle set forth in your answer to New York is applied 
in our case, it would invalidate all our claims. Will you kindly 
advise us with particular reference to how carrier can avoid 
the special limitations to the advance allowed on lumber under 
General Order No. 28? 

Answer: While it is true that the carriers were required 
to provide in their lumber tariffs for reference to E. Morris’ 
Tariff No. 228, which contains the basis for constructing com- 
bination rates, unless this reference has been made in a par- 
ticular tariff we are unable to see how the basis provided for 
in E. Morris’ Tariff No. 228 can be used. Any refund, therefore, 
must necessarily be made through reparation claim channels. 


Team Track Delivery—Spotting Cars 


Ohio.—Question: We are compelled to load and unload our 
carload shipments from team track on account of not having a 
private siding. We are also compelled to unload our L. C. L. 
shipments principally from cars placed on team track. The 
freight house and platform are not large enough at this particu- 
lar station to handle all shipments through. Many of our ship- 
ments have single pieces weighing six tons. There are no crane 
facilities of any kind along these tracks. In the last year or two 
a carrer has allowed the driveway along a part of these team 
tracks to become filled with dirt, so that in practically one-third 
of the places the driveway is two feet higher than the track. The 
balance of the drive is on a level with the track. Our equip- 
ment for loading and unloading was built so that they would 
be on a level with box car doors or flat cars where road is on 
a level with the track. 

We wish to inquire if there is any rule or law whereby the 
carrier can be compelled to place cars at a suitable place on the 
team track to make reasonably easy unloading. We do not 
think we should be compelled to go to additional expense to 
load or unload shipment, when the carrier has placed the car 
on a team track at such a place that our equipment will be 
much higher than the opening of the car door. If the tracks 
were all of an even height we would change our equipment to 
suit. 

Answer: While the carriers should, and often do, as a 
matter of convenience to shippers and receivers of freight, 
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spot cars at designated points on team tracks, and in this par- 
ticular instance there is a special reason for their doing so 
because of the nature of the commodity and the special facili- 
ties necesary to unload which for its use requires that the car 
be placed where the car door will be on a level with the un- 
loading equipment, there is no legal obligation on the part of 
the carriers to spot cars on a team track. (See R. R. Com- 
missioners of the State of Florida, 42 I. C. C. 616.) 
Reconsignment Before Placement 


Ohio.—Question: A car of fuel oil originally billed to a 
station on the Pennsylvania Railroad for a consignee located 
on the B. & O. Railroad in the same city is reconsigned to a 
point beyond the original destination but instructions for re- 
consigning are not furnished agent of Pennsylvania Company 
until after car has been placed by them on their B. & O. in- 
terchange track. Car is placed for unloading at the plant 
of the first consignee but is returned to first consignee and is 
then forwarded by Pennsylvania interchange track by B. & O. 
to new des._nation. 

Will vou kindly advise the correct charge for a transaction 
of this kind? Would it be proper to charge through rate from 
original point of shipment to new destination plus the recon- 
signing charge of $5 and the regular switching charge at 
original destination, or should the sum of the rates from point 
of shipment to original destination plus the rate from that point 
to new destination plus the reconsigning charge apply? 

Answer: Under Rule 10 of the Reconsigning Rules if a 
car is diverted, reconsigned or reforwarded on orders placed 
with local freight agent or other designated officer after arrival 
at original destination, but before placement for unloading, a 
charge of $5 per car will be made if car is diverted, recon- 
signed or reforwarded to a point outside of switching limits of 
original destination. If through rate to final destination is 
applicable via route shipment moved no _ switching charge 
should be assessed. 


STEEL REHEARING GRANTED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has granted a further argument in No. 
10595, Inland Steel Co. et al. vs. Director-General and set it 
down for 2:30 o’clock, February 12. 

It is suspected that the argument will attract more than 
the usual amount of attention for the reason that port equaliza- 
tion, ordered by the Director-General and approved by the Com- 
mission in this case, is engrossing the thought of the traffic 
managers of eastern trunk lines and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York. The trunk lines and that New York 
organization contend that the order equalizing all the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports on import and export traffic deprives the trunk 
lines and New York of the advantage of their location. That 
is the contention of the steel makers in the Chicago district in 
the Inland steel case set for reargument. They have a more 
obvious point, however, than the New yorkers, it is believed, 
because on eastbound tonnage they pay more than Pittsburgh, 
while westbound the Pittsburgh shippers pay no more than the 
Chicagoans. 

An application for rehearing was made by Luther M. Walter. 
In that case the Commission held that the grant of rates from 
Pittsburgh to Pacific ports on exported iron and steel the same as 
rates from the Chicago district and from the Chicago district 
to New York higher rates than rates from Pittsburgh was not 
in violation of any law. The decision said that whatever disad- 
vantage there might be upon the Inland and other complainants 
was due to the fact that Pittsburgh is nearer the Atlantic Ocean. 

With that statement Mr. Walter took issue. He maintained 
that the disadvantage of the Chicago district steel makers is 
due entirely to the fact that the Director-General has made an 
adjustment of rates that requires the Chicago man to pay more 
to get to New York with his product than the Pittsburgh man, 
but asks no more of the Pittsburgh man to get to the Pacific 
ports than is collected from the Chicago exporter. In other 
words, westbound the rates are made the same, thereby de- 
priving Chicago of the advantage of its location nearer the 
Pacific Ocean by giving Pittsburgh the same rate, while de- 
manding of the Chicago man more for the haul to the Atlantic 
Ocean than is demanded of the Pittsburgh exporter. 

Every conclusion or inference based on the assumption that 
Pittsburgh has an advantage over Chicago by reason of the 
proximity to the Atlantic Ocean was declared by Walter, in 
his application for a rehearing, to be erroneous. For purposes 
of illustration a number of rate adjustments contrasting Pitts- 
burgh with Chicago moving via Gulf ports are shown in the 
application. 

The application said the steel and tube company had re- 
cently made an investment of $40,000,000 in plants near Chicago. 

“Has the Director-General a right to deprive that investment 
of the benefits of its geographical locattion, nearly 500 miles 
nearer than Pittsburgh to the Pacific Ocean?” asked the petition. 
“Certainly the Director-General should not be allowed to deprive 
Chicago iron and steel manufacturers of the benefits of their 
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location 500 miles nearer the Pacific coast, when he gives [itts. 
burgh the benefits of its location 500 miles nearer to th» At. 
lantic coast on shipments to continental Europe, the greatest 
market for iron and steel articles in the world.” 


CONFERENCES WITH LABOR 


The Traffic World Washington B ureay 

Director-General Hines, February 3, began conferences with 
labor Jeaders on their demand, made to the President last fall, 
that either the cost of living be brought down or they would 
feel obliged to ask for more money. Two meetings were held 
that day without any results. Mr. Hines had not completed 
his statement to the labor leaders. His proposals, three in num- 
ber, were made in the alternative. The conferences were re- 
sumed the next day. 

Prior to the conference it was known that Director-General 
Hines had set down three proposals, each in the alternative, with 
a view to reading the paper to the representatives of the unions 
and brotherhoods. Whether he read that particular paper or 
whether the representatives of the labor organizations went 
ahead with arguments to show why the Director-General should 
move at the eleventh hour of federal control to fasten more war 
increases on the public, was not disclosed by the participants, 
He reiterated his position that there should be no more War in- 
creases. It is known, however, that W.S. Stone, and other brotb- 
erhood leaders, made speeches that consumed considerable time. 

Those participating in the conference, either personally or by 
proxy, were: On behalf of the Railroad Administration: Director- 
General Hines, W. S. Carter, director of the division of labor, and 
W. T. Tyler, director of the division of operation;. on behalf of 
the labor organizations: Warren S. Stone for the enginemen; 
Timothy Shea, firemen; W. G. Lee, order of trainmen; L. E. Shep- 
pard, conductors; J. J. Forrester, railroad and steamship clerks; 
S. E. Heberling, switchmen; E. J. Manion, telegraphers; B. M. 
Jewell, railroad section of the American Federation of Labor; 
W. H. Johnson, machinists: J. W. Cline, blacksmiths and helpers; 
Louis Weyand, boilermakers and helpers; J. J. Hines, sheet 
metal workers; James Noonan, electric workers; A. E. Barker, 
maintenance of way laborers, and Martin Ryan, car repairers. 





EMBARGOES ON ACCOUNT OF GRAIN 
The Trathe World Washington Burea 


Because of the imperative necessity to provide greater move 
ment of bulk grain, the grain loading railroads serving the states 
of Illinois, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and Texas have received instructions to give pref- 
erence and priority in the furnishing of box cars for bulk grain 
loading from February 8 to 18, inclusive, after providing for the 
loading of less than carload merchandise, print paper, wood pulp 
and sugar. This means, Director-General Hines explains, that to 
the extent necessary to fill requirements all available box car 
equipment suitable for the use in handling these commodities 
will be confined to this class of traffic. Railroads have also been 
instructed to secure the full co-operation of grain dealers, farm- 
ers, commercial organizations and others interested in order that 
this special movement may be as successful as possible. 

Appeals from the northwest for cars for grain loading were 
brought to the attention of the Senate, February 2, by Senator 
Gronna of North Dakota. He read the following telegram from 
the Equity Elevator & Trading Company of Brocket, N. D.: 

“Please use all influence you have with Railroad Administra 
tion and see if they will not furnish cars for grain loading.. Ele 
vator is full of grain and we cannot get cars.” 

Senator Gronna also read the following bulletin from the 
Grain Bulletin of Minneapolis: 

“The searcity of cars in the northwest demands the attention 
of the individual shipper. The large quantities of high-priced 
wheat at country points, the declining markets, and the short 
time left of government control all tend to heavy financial loss 
to individual owners. Every effort has been put forth to get 
cars without result. The only source of relief now is to wire 
your senator and representative at Washington, impressing 02 
them this need of cars to prevent further loss to you, and asking 
them to take it up with the Railroad Administration immedi 
ately.” 


A GU AR ANTEED RETURN 


(Continued from page 220) 

Commission do but grant the necessary increase—if al 
increase be necessary—regardless of the methods of those 
to whom it is granted? We do not mean to give the 
impression that we are in favor of regulating every expe™ 
diture of the railroads, but neither are we in favor oi gi 
ing them a specific guaranteed return. If we have the 
latter we should have the former. 
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Personal Notes 





4 
R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner of the Kansas 
Chamber of Commerce, who, as has been announced in 
these columns, will, March 
1, become industrial com- 
missioner of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, is 
42 years old and is just 
rounding out 23 years of 
continuous service in rail- 
road freight traffic work. 
He began with the Illinois 
Central in 1897, and was 
for two and a half years 
in the local freight office 
at Memphis. The next 
four years were spent in 
the general freight office 
of the Rock Island at Lit- 
tle Rock and the succeed- 
ing four and a half years 
as freight agent at Ard- 
more for the Rock Island 
and Frisco lines and com- 
mercial agent for the Rock 
Island at McAlester, Okla. 
March 1, 1908, he went to 
Muskogee, Okla., aS man- 
ager of the Muskogee 
Traffic Bureau, continuing 
there for six and a half 
years, a part of which 
time he was also secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at that 
place. September 1, 1914, to date, he has been transportation 
commissioner of the Kansas City (Mo.) Chamber of Commerce, 
and in that position has handled all of the transportation and 
traffic affairs on behalf of the shipping public. He has been a 
member, representing the public, of the Kansas City District 
Freight Traffic Committee of the Railroad Administration dur: 
ing the period of federal control, and is also the shipper mem- 
ber of the terminal operating committee in the Kansas City 
switching district. He has for some years been a member of 
the executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, was vice-president of the League last year, and is at 
present chairman of the board of directors and a member of 
several standing committees. 


City 














W. T. Tyler, director of the Division of Operation of the 
Railroad Administration, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
his election to take effect on the severance of his connection 
with the Railroad Administration. Mr. Tyler plans to remain 
with the Railroad Administration at least until March 1, and as 
long thereafter as may be necessary. 





S. H. Wilson, president of the newly organized Traffic Club 
of El Paso, Tex., was born in Gadsden, Ala., in 1882, and went 
to Texas eariy in 1898. 
He entered railroad work 
in the freight claim de- 
partment of the Southern 
Pacific Lines at Houston, 
Tex., in August, 1903, as 
claim record clerk. He 
was promoted from time 
to time and was made 
chief clerk of the over- 
charge division in the 
spring of 1906; he _ re- 
signed July 1, 1907, to be- 
come rate clerk in the 
general freight office of 
the Frisco Lines at Beau- 
mont, Tex.; March 1, 1910, 
went to New Orleans as 
chief rate clerk in the 
office of the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the 
Frisco Lines; September 1 
became chief rate clerk in 
the general freight office 
of the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley Railway at Hous- 
ton, Tex.; September 1, 
1911, promoted to chief 
clerk in that department. 
He remained in that capacity until July, 1915, when he resigned 
On account of ill health. Owing to the condition of his health 
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he was incapacitated from July, 1915, to September, 1917. Sep- 
tember 1, 1917, he became soliciting freight agent of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines, El Paso, Tex., resigning to become traffic 
manager of the El Paso Sash & Door Company, November 1, 
1918. That position he now occupies. 

The following appointments on the Southern Pacific Lines 
have been announced: L. C. Bouchard, general agent, Mem- 
phis; William Simmons, general freight and passenger agent, 
steamship lines between north Atlantic and Gulf ports, New 
York; C. M. Evans, assistant general freight and passenger agent, 
New York; S. C. Chiles, general agent freight department, New 
York; G. J. Brady, assistant general agent, freight department, 
New York; D. Asbury, general agent, Atlanta; W. B. Johnson, 
general agent, Baltimore; S. J. Brown, general agent, Birming- 
ham; J. H. Glynn, general agent, Boston; C. L. McFaul, general 
agent, Chicago; F. E. Scott, general agent, Cincinnati; W. W. 
Hale, general agent, Detroit; L. B. Banks, general agent, Den- 
ver; H. F. Kern, general agent, Kansas City; C. S. Fay, general 
freight agent, New Orleans-Havana line and southern freight 
agent New York-New Orleans line, New Orleans; F. T. Brooks, 
general agent, Philadelphia; G. G. Herring, general agent, Pitts- 
burgh; C. T. Collett, general agent, St. Louis. 

A. B. Weyant is appointed traffic manager of the Michigan 
Tanning & Extract Company, Petoskey, Mich. succeeding J. W. 
Bottriell, resigned to engage in other business. 

F. W. Bale, assistant general freight agent of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad, has left the service of that 
road to engage in other business. 

H. T. Hamilton is appointed assistant manager of the Nacoz- 
ari Railroad Company, with headquarters at Nacozari, Sonora, 
Mexico. 


Norman W. Secor, pres- 
ident of the newly organ- 
ized Traffic Club of Lan- 
sing, Mich., began railroad 
work as a clerk in the lo- 
cal freight office of the 
Michigan Central Railroad 
in Bay City, Mich., August 
1, 1900. He remained in 
that office in various ca- 
pacities until May, 1907, 
and was then promoted to 
rate clerk in the office of 
the assistant general 
freight agent in the same 
city. February, 1909, he 
was appointed contracting 
freight agent for the ter- 
ritory under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bay City 
office. February 1, 1913, 
he was appointed commer- 
cial agent at Toledo, O., 
and April 1, 1917, was ap- 
pointed general agent for 
the same road, with offices 
in Detroit, Mich. He re- 
signed from that position 
December 1, 1917, to take 
the position of traffic manager of the Olds Motor Works, Lan- 
sing, Mich., which he now occupies. 





The Senate, February 4, confirmed the reappointment of 
Thomas A. Scott as a member of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Company announces the 
reopening of the general agency, serving Michigan, Northern 
Indiana, Northern Illinois, eastern Iowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. The following will represent the company in this terri- 
tory: Henry Brown, general agent; Chas. J. Koepsell, traveling 
freight agent; Edwin C. Worthley, traveling freight agent. 

N. J. Miller, formerly chief clerk in the freight claim depart- 
ment of the C. & N. W. R. R., has been appointed traffic manager 
of the Associated Fruit Company, Chicago. 

E. P. Ripley, chairman of the board of directors of the A. T. 
& S. F. railroad, died at Santa Barbara, Cal., February 4, from 
complications following an operation in Chicago several months 
ago. 

L. T. Spellman has been appointed assistant traffic manager 
of the International Harvester Company. 

Announcement is made of the election by the board of 
directors of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad of Frank B. 
Townsend as vice-president in charge of traffic, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis. Mr. Townsend has been on the staff of R. H. 
Aishton, regional director of the northwestern region, for the 
last two years. 

The official staff of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
as it will be when the government relinquishes control, has been 
announced. Howard Elliott will be chairman of the board and 
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E. A. Gay secretary. At the St. Paul headquarters the officers 
will be J. A. Hannaford, president; Charles Donnelly, executive 
vice-president; Charles W. Bunn, vice-president and general coun- 
sel; W. T. Tyler, vice-president in charge of operation; James G. 
Woodworth, vice-president in charge of traffic; F. W. Sweeney, 
comptroller, and C. A. Clark, treasurer. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Company has elected L. E. 
Johnson, president of the company, chairman of the board. N. 
D. Maher, director of the Pocahontas Region, Raildoad Adminis- 
tration, was elected president of the company. The following ap- 
pointments were made: William G. Macdowell, assistant to the 
president; A. C. Needles, vice-president in charge of operation; 
T. S. Davant, vice-president in charge of traffic; Charles S. 
Churchill, vice-president in charge of purchases, real estate and 
valuation; E. H. Alden, vice-president in charge of finances; 
Joseph W. Coxe, comptroller; W. H. Wilson, assistant comptrol- 
ler; Joseph B. Lacy, treasurer; I. W. Booth, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; L. W. Cox, assistant secretary; F. M. Rivinus, 
generator solicitor. 

Charles F. Wolcott has been appointed chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh operating committee, vice Edwin A. Peck, resigned, to ac- 
cept other railroad service. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 

The Traffic Club of New York will have its thirteenth annual 
dinner February 21, at the Waldorf-Astoria. The speakers will 
be Senator Pomerene and Frederick Landis. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago had an informal dinner dance 
and entertainment February 5. 

The Traffic Club of New England will have its annual ban- 
quet February 10. The speakers will be T. C. Powell, director 
Division of Capital Expenditures, U. S. Railroad Administration, 
and Gerrit Fort, vice-president, in charge of traffic, Boston & 
Maine Railroad. 

The Traffic Club of Milwaukee will hold its annual meeting 
the evening of February 7. Henry A. Palmer, editor of The 
Traffic World, and Milton W. Baer of Milwaukee will be the 
speakers. 

At the meeting of the Newark Traffic Club, February 2, the 
speaker was John A. Matthews, United States Commissioner, on 
the subject, “Is Bolshevism a Real Menace?” 

President C. B. Ellis of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh an- 
nounces the appointment of Fred G. Wood as chairman of the 
annual dinner committee for 1920. 








RAILWAY MAIL PAY 
The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 

The American Short Line Railroad Association, by S. S. 
Ashbaugh, its counsel, has moved before the Commission for 
additional findings and orders in No. 9200, Railway Mail Pay 
Case. 

It is contended in the motion that the Commission failed to 
do its whole duty in that it made findings only in respect of the 
1,800 mail routes as to which the pay was calculated on the 
space basis, ignoring the 1,200 routes on which the weight basis 
was continued after November 1, that day being the one on 
which Postmaster-General Burleson selected routes on which 
to try out the space basis. The association contends, in its 
motion, that the requirement of the law is that the Commission 
consider all the railroad mail pay routes and make a finding as 
to what would have been the fair and reasonable rates to pay 
for each in each class. 

The contention is that the jurisdiction conferred by the 
appropriation bill remitting the question of mail pay to the 
commission is specific and cannot be lessened by failure of the 
Commission to do what the law authorized it to do. 

Another argument made by Mr. Ashbaugh is that the find- 
ings and orders of the Commission should be made to relate to 
July 1, 1916, for that was the first day of the fiscal year covered 
by the appropriation bill giving to the Commission the power 
and duty of disposing of the mail pay question. Its orders per- 
tain only to space routes established on or after November 1. 

One of the requested findings is that the performance of 
side and terminal services is not a common carrier duty which 
a railroad may be required to perform and that when, at the 
request of the postmaster-general it elects to perform it, the 
pay is to be just and reasonable. 

Seven specific findings were requested by Mr. Ashbaugh. 
The first is that the 20 per cent additional shall apply to short 
line mail routes not less than fifty miles in length and the 50 
per cent additional shall apply to routes 50 miles and less in 
length. 

Second, that the minimum of $50 per mile per year shall 
be applied to space routes from and after November 1, 1916, 
and to weight routes from and after July 1,- 1916, to March 1, 
1920. 

Third, that a finding and order be made as to the weight 
routes from July 1, 1916, to March 1, 1920. 

Fourth, that a finding and order be made as to rates on 
weight routes that on November 1, 1916, became space routes 
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for the period between July 1, 1916, and November 1 of that 
year. 

Fifth, that the side and terminal duties off the right of 
way are not a legal obligation, but that when voluntarily per- 
formed shall be paid for at the rate of 3 per cent of the con- 
tract price for carrying the mails on contracts made in accord- 
ance with Finding No. 9. 

Sixth, that the postmaster-general be required to include in 
readjustments of pay the several amounts directly paid out 
since July 1, 1916, by the railroads, for side and terminal mes- 
senger service, and also any amounts that may have been re- 
tained by him as fines for refusal to perform such side and 
terminal services. 

Seventh, that a finding and order be issued fixing and deter- 
mining the weight, size, postage and conditions for the trans- 
portation of parcel post packages as mail of the fourth class. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Traine World \Washington Bureau 


A compilation from the reports of the large telephone com- 
panies of revenues and expenses in October, 1919, made by the 
Commission and promulgated by it January 31, shows an in- 
crease over the corresponding month of 1918 in the number of 
stations from 7,924,393 to 8,383,188; in operating revenues from 
$30,387,806 to $36,768,580; in expenses from $21,500,084 to $27, 
020,084, and in the operating income from $6,708,483 to $7,478,- 
907. ’ 

In the ten months ended with October the revenues in- 
creased from $283,806,153 to $334,283,777; expenses from $200, 
483,884 to $247,116.520, and operating income from $62,441,552 
to $63,566,959. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


No. 10611, American International Shipbuilding Corporation 
et al. vs. P. R. R. et al., shown as set for hearing February 7 at 
Des Moines, should have been shown as set for argument! at 
Washington, February 7. 

The Commission has postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed, assignment of February 7 at Des Moines, Ia., before Ex- 
aminer Keene, in No. 11140, Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of South Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Hearing in 11025, Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., et al., vs. 
Missouri Pacific et al., and 11025, sub No. 1, Desha Lumber Co. 
et al., vs. Missouri Pacific et al., assigned for February 6, at 
Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Disque, was postponed to a 
date to be hereafter fixed. 

The Commission canceled hearing in No. 11074, Jones & 
Laughlin Ore Company et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
et al., at Pittsburgh, Pa., February 2. 

Hearing in No. 10546, United States Cast lron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Company, Inc., vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., assigned for 
February 6, Washington, D. C., before Examiner Gerry, was 
canceled. 





TANK CAR MILEAGE 


The Traffic World Washington | 1M 


The Railroad Administration has cancelled its order restor- 
ing the equalization of empty and loaded tank car mileage as 
of December 31, and re-issued it effective February 29. This 
change was made desirable by the fact that the restoration of 
the railroads to their owners did not take place on the last day 
of last year as expected, but will take place on the last day of 
this month. 

After the equalization rule has been restored the book-keep- 
ing done up to December 31, 1917, will be resumed. The figures 
of that day will be used as the base and the account kept up 
to June 30 next. Then a balance will be struck, and each 
shipper of private tank cars will know how his account stands 
with the various railroads over which he ships for the six-month 
period ending June 30, although only four months will be em- 
braced in the resumed account. 

From the end of June to the end of December the shipper 
will be expected to route his shipments so as to have the loaded 
mileage via a given line made equal to the empty mileage. Any 
excess of empty over loaded mileage on December 31 wil] have 
to be cared for at the published tariff rates applicable on empty 
tank cars. 

This arrangement was made by President Sicardi of the 
Union Tank Line and Fayette B. Dow, the latter representing 
the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association and other petroleum 
refiners, in negotiation with the car service section of the Rail- 
road Administration. The latter some time ago recognized the 
propriety of changing the date for the restoration of the equali 
zation scheme, but had not got around to doing the necessary 
routine work. 


To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
naving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 9—Chicago, Il].—Examiner Pattison: 
10970—Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Ry. Co. et al. 
i1042—The American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Ft. Worth & Denver 
City Ry. Co. et al. 
February 9—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Disque: 
8845—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. L. & A. Ry. Coa. et al. 
§390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
ar ata Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
3920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. L. & G. R. R. Co. et al. 
9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & L. M. Ry. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Applications 488, 601, 792 et al. 
February 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 
10906—Cambria Steel Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quirk: 
10987 The Consolidation Coal Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 9—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
11075—Austin Abbott et al. vs. 3. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
11089—The Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. et al 
February 9—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Keene: 


11081—The Round-Up Coal Mining Co. vs. B. F. & I. F. Ry. Ca 
et ai. ; 


February 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 

11054—Federal Oil and Supply Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 

11077—Morris & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 1i—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Keene: 

10877—National Supply Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 


11070—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. West Jersey & Seashore 
R. R. Co. et al. 


; —--=. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
10348—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
february 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10197—Avella Coal Co. vs. P. & W. V. Ry. Co. et al. 
10197, Sub. No. 1—Meadow Lands Coal Co. vs. P. & W. V. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
_ aah, No. 2—Waverly Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. V. Ry. 
Oo. @t al. 


10197, Sub. No. 3—Pryor Coal Co. vs. P. & W. V. Ry. Co. et al. 





ba - m -. No. 4—Duquesne Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. V. Ry. 

o. et al. 

10197, Sub. No. 5—David L. Hewill, receiver, Pittsburgh & South- 
western Coal Co. vs. P. & W. V. Ry. Co. et al. 

10197, Sub. No. 6—Ferguson Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. V. Ry. 

10629—Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. Hines et al. 


February 11—Independence, Kan.—Examiner Gartner: 
11026—Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs Director General et al. 
11027—Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. Director General et al. 
11029—Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. Director General et al. 
11084—Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. Director General et al. 
11090—Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. Director General et al. 


February 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: - 

* 410595—Inland Stee] Co. et al. vs. Director General of Railroads. Re- 
opened for further argument on complainant’s petition for rear- 
gument. 


February 12—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Money: é 
11079—General American Oil Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
11051—Cosden Oil and Gas Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

February 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Keene: 
10454—The Leavenworth Chamber of Commerce vs. Leavenworth & 

Topeka R. R. Co. et al. 

February 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 
11060—American International Shipbuilding Corp., agent U. S. S&S. B. 

and E. F. C. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 


February 14—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner Money: 
11055—L. Feenberg & Co. vs. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
February 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
11056—Keeler Lumber and Fuel Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
February 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
9598—IEarle Cooperage Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
9599—Earle Cooperage Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Woodward: 
11036—Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
ae ae Nana Pure Grape Juice Co. vs. Central New England Ry. 
Co. et al. 
February 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Pattison: 
11068—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Keene: 
11087—Certain-teed Products Corporation et al. vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg Ry. Co. et al. 
February 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner_Gerry: 
11067—Edge Moor Iron Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 17—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Pattison: 
11030—Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


VIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 
HAM, First Vice President, 90 West Street, New York. 
URBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
q . LOWELL, Third Vice President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 
‘0 West Street, New York. 
ERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
. WHITNEY, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


S. J. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New York. ss 
J. R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 


York. 
J. COOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


Md. 
C. A. KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
J. P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


THOMAS KEARNY, General Sollcitor, 90 West Street, New York. 
EXTENDS FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 


rts and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 


_ This company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its lina The territury covered by this railroad 
‘fers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the locatiun of business enterprises are invited to 
rrespond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property wil! ve promptly furnished. 


Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Exceptional location for piants desiring tidewater delivery. 


,,. \ONNECTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagners Point, C. & C. B. RB. %. t» Cur.'e Bay. At Port Covington with the Western 
Maryland via float to Wagners Point, C. & C. B. R. R. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimme & Ohio Sewall Branch ai W7s:-is Poiur. Througa cunnections via these 
routes to all points East, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have tae advantage of flat Ba.cimore rate. 


FREIGHT RATES 


We are publishers of the following Standard All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 


United States Edition 


EASTERN EDITION 


FROM 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and New England 


WESTERN EDITION 
FROM FROM 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Detroit 





From Sixty Six Cities 
of the United States 


CANADA EDITION 


Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London 


All above are loose-leaf editions—All changes in Rates and Classifications supplied free of charge. 


SETZLER’S GUIDE, INC., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Established 1913) 
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DETENTION PENALTY OFF 


The Trafic Werld Washington Bureau 


Fairbank’s Tariff, I. C. C. No. 4, cancelling the ten dollar 
penalty charge on refrigerator cars detained for more than a 
reasonable period beyond free time, became effective February 
5 instead of February 10, as planned after it was found that it 
could not be made operative on February 1. 

Efforts of transit lumber men to have the penalty removed 
from transit lumber cars, imposed at the same time the above 
penalty was placed, have not resulted in any known move on the 
part of the Administration in that direction. 


LOGGING ROAD MAY QUIT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Supreme Court, February 2, in No. 386, 
Brooks-Scanlon Company vs. the Railroad Commission of 
Louisiana, reversed the supreme court of Louisiana which sus- 
tained an order of the state railroad commission requiring the 
Brooks-Scanlon Company to operate a logging road which the 
company had built. 

The company discontinued operation of the road after it had 
no need for it, but people living along the road petitioned the 
Railroad Commission for service. The commission ordered the 
company to resume operation and the case grew out of that 
situation. The company contended that the road could not be 
operated at a profit, and the Supreme Court sustained the con- 
tention of the company. 


GRAIN PERMIT SYSTEM 


Regional Director Bush has issued the following under date 
of January 29, showing the present status of the embargo and 
permit system on grain shipments to primary markets and sea- 
ports: 

“Individual permits are required on all grain shipments 
from country points destined to or via North Atlantic ports men- 
tioned on page 5 of Circular No. 247. 

“Individual permits are required on all grain shipments 
moving from one primary market to another primary market. 

“No permits whatever, blanket or individual, are now re- 
quired on grain shipments from country points to primary mar- 
kets nor from country points or primary markets when destined 
to Pacific or Gulf ports either for domestic or export.” 





SWITCHING ALLOWANCE 
(Continued from page 228) 


particularly in the great industrial centers, was rarely attended 
by an increase in the transportation rate of the carrier by rea- 
son of the larger spotting service. Frequently the industry, 
finding that the operation of the carriers’ locomotives embar- 
rassed intraplant activities, and the carrier, no longer wishing 
to continue, with its own engines, a service which had become 
so complex, mutually agreed that the motive power of the in- 
dustry should be employed in the accomplishment of the spot- 
ting, and in certain cases, that reimbursement should be made 
for this use of equipment. In most instances the great majority 
of shippers in the same immediate locality—as in the Philadel- 
phiae rate district—continued under the same transportation 
rate to receive an average delivery service.” 

Examiner Brown said there were criteria by which the rea- 
sonableness of spotting service allowances may be ascertained, 
even as there were criteria by which the reasonableness of a 
rate may be measured. Among the criteria were the duration 
of the practice, and the extent of the service in comparison with 
a typical team-track delivery with the shunting of the car toa 
private track. 

All these things, Mr. Brown said, he had considered in com- 
ing to the conclusion that there should be no increase in the 
allowance. He recommended the following conclusions: (1) 
That the moving of cars between the interchange track or the 
spur track just within the plant and the places of unloading 
or loading within the plant is a spotting service; (2) that there 
is no evidence that the defendant has declined to render the 
spotting service, or that the complainant is willing to have it 
rendered by the defendant’s engines; (3) that there is a large 
number of industries in the same general territory on the lines 
of the defendant which do their own spotting and without com- 
pensation from the trunk lines; (4) that the allegations of un- 
just discrimination against, or undue prejudice to, complainant 
had not been sustained; (5) that where allowances are made 
the present allowances of the trunk lines to other industries 
are generally on the 1915-1916 basis of cost; (6) that the trans- 
portation cost to complainant of moving cars between the in- 
terchange track, or the spur track just within the plant, and 
places of unloading or loading, exceeds the allowance paid to 
it by the defendant; and (7) that complainant has not demon- 
strated on this record the propriety of an increased allowance 
from defendant for the spotting service in question. 
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COMPENSATION CONTRACTS ; 

The Railroad Administration has signed the following cont 
pensation contracts: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $! },880,- 
681; Minneapolis & St. Louis, $2,812,008; Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson, $127,366; Hamilton Belt R. R. Co., $7,040; North 
western Pacific, $1,338,000; San Antonio & Aransas Pass, $456, 
684; Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line, $48,667. Co-operative 
contracts have been signed with the Butler County R. *. Co. 
and the Prescott & Northwestern. 
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CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import and 
Export Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
Itules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf form. 

Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mall. 

Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited. 





National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 
United States and Canada 
NAMING RATES ON 
Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $18.00 per year 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey Street Chicago, Illinois 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 





























: of *. pe eer errr nr rrr President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
1 eee ah amet mi is GAR aaa alma aia alee nie Vice-President 
Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
er rrr ree Treasurer 


Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 
Chicago, IIl. ; 
ee icin aa gicaig aig we Kes en SLR ae each ered iaee Executive Secretary 
i Ae eee rr rrr Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 

Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

is, Te IE, vosie-sincluntd nn asaedowvesen ns detarsesber eeeuee President 

ee er er ee Vice-President 

Me Dy I ksi ko kp owe a wa Sew awe cosine ses Secretary-Treasurer 

Te, We a kins ose s es re tbr nrseteneeswcaneteenaee Traffic Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 


Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should_be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 


TANK 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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HOMES FOR RAILROAD MEN 


The Trafic !Vorld Washington Bureau 


A resolution was submitted in the Senate January 5 by 
Senator Hoke Smith requesting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate and report on the feasibility of railroad 
companies furnishing to their men accommodations suitable to 
their needs at terminals where they are compelled to lie over 
between trips. (See Traffic World, January 10, P. 72.) This 
resolution was referred to the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce. On January 16 Senator Smith obtained consent to 
withdraw the resolution from the committee, the Senate adopted 
it, and the Commission will report on the matter. 





EXAMINATION FOR EXAMINER 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination for examiner on March 3 and 4, 
1920. Vacancies in the Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at $3,000 to $5,000 a year, depending upon the quali- 
fications of the appointee, and in positions requiring similar 
qualifications, at these or higher or lower salaries, will be filled. 
from this examination, unless it is found in the interest of the 
service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promo- 
tion. Both men and women, if qualified, may enter this examina- 
tion, but appointing officers have the legal right to specify the sex 
desired in requesting certification of eligibles. For this position 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission male eligibles are de- 
sired. Appointees to the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be employed by that Commission in the administration of the act 
to regulate commerce. They will be employed principally in the 
hearing of formal cases involving the rates and practices of com- 
mon carriers subject to the act and in preparing reports therein. 
They may also be assigned to other duties. 





NEW REFRIGERATOR CARS 


Four thousand new refrigerator cars are to be built by the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company this year, it is announced, in 
order that the increased fruit traffic of California may be taken 
care of. This number, added to the 15,000 cars now in service, 
will give a total of 19,000 such cars available to the fruit shippers 
on Southern Pacific lines. on the Pacific coast. The announce- 
ment says that construction will be started at once and will in- 
volve an expenditure of from $15,000,000 to $16,000,000. It is 
expected that the first cars will be ready in May and that the 
major part of them will be in service in time for the fall ship- 
ments. The Pacific Fruit Express Company is owned by the 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific, each having a 50 per cent 
interest. 


EXPRESS COMPANIES STAY SCRAMBLED 


New York, Feb. 3.—The American Railway Express Com- 
pany, a voluntary organization of the big express corporations 
of the country for war operation under the Railroad Admin- 
istration, will continue as a combination under private’ opera- 
tion after relinquishment of government control March 1, it 
was announced today by George C. Taylor, the president. The 
probability is that the American Railway Express will continue 
to exist indefinitely, as it offers opportunity for more efficient 
and economical operation of the various companies which com- 
pose it, Mr. Taylor said. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOCD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch, with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 56c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 


SITUATION WANTED—Experienced Traffic Manager desires po- 
sition with Chamber of Commerce, commercial organization or in- 
dustry. Fourteen years’ successful carrier and industrial employ- 
ment, plus special education in Traffic and Law. Qualified, efficient. 
Age 34; married; at liberty now. Address A. B. E. 923, Traffic World, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Let us tell you about The Daily Traffic World. 
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WEBB 


Corrugated 


Box Tester 


Pocket Size 


Length, 4 inches 


Price 


Expressmen and Shippers 


With this simple, efficient and low priced instru- 
ment, you can tell in an instant whether any 
corrugated fibre board facing meets the varying 
requirements of the new regulations. 


Set it at any specification desired as stated in the 
Express or Freight Classifications. 


Not necessary to unpack or move a box in order 
to quickly and accurately test its strength. 


It splits the grain of the facing thus furnishing a 
true index of the box’s’carrying value. 


Calibrated according to the official requirements, 
it registers pounds pressure per square inch. 


SIMPLE - STRONG - HANDY 


WEBB TESTER, INCORPORATED 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Made also in Desk Size, height 12 inches, weight 
25 lbs.; for general paper, fibre board and box test- 
ing, measuring in pounds per square inch the punc- 
ture or bursting strength. 
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CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


ANCHOR-DONALDSON 










OAWUITANIAT ASRS 










RUPLE SCREW TURBINE 
eee aitho7 Feet 47000 Tons. 





















NEW YORK-ANTWERP NEW YORK-AVONMOUTH 
NEW YORK-GLASSGOW NEW YORK-LIVERPOO 
NEW YORK-HAMBURG-DANZIG NEW YORK-MEDITERRANEAN 
NEW YORK-LONDON NEW YORK-SOUTHAMPTON 
NEW YORK-ROTTERDAM BOSTON-LONDON 
BOSTON-LIVERPOOL MONTREAL-GLASGOW 
MONTREAL-AVONMOUTH PORTLAND-GLASGOW 
MONTREAL-LONDON PHILADELPHIA-BRISTOL 
PORTLAND-LONDON 

COMBINED FLEET 
Lmperator Mauretania Caronia Carmania 
Aquitania Royal George Saxonia Pannonia 
Orduna Calabria Tarantia Italia 
Columbia Saturnia Valacia Vitellia 
Cassandra Verentia Venusia Vennonia 
Vindelia Vardulia Vasconia Virgilia 


Vellavia Verbania Kaiserin Auguste Victoria Cameronia 
RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 

REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For information as to rates, om, etc., and for booking arrangemen:s, 
apply to 


COMPANY’S OFFICES 
New York Seattle Philadelphia Montreal 
Chicago Boston Winnipeg Portland, Me 
Baltimore Minneapolis Washington St. Louis 
San Francisco Pittsburgb Vancouver Cleveland 


Atlanta 





Banking Power 
and 


Business Needs 


@ There are but eleven banks in Chicago 
having sufficient capital and surplus under 
the law to loan $500,000 or more to a 
single client. 


@ The Great Lakes Trust Company is the 
only institution of such banking power to 
be organized in the past ten years. 

















@ In that time the number of commercial 
institutions requiring large banking ac- 
commodations has grown amazingly in the 
Chicago district. 









A Commercial Bank 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000 


Great Lakes Trust Company 


110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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St. Joseph Warehouse and 
Cold Storage Company 


Capital $400,000.00 


South St. Joseph, Missouri 













Capacity, Cold Storage, 13,000,000 pounds 
General Storage, 25,000,000 pounds 








RECEIVERS 





FORWARDERS DISTRIBUTORS 
EVERY KNOWN STORAGE 


NO CARTAGE ON RAIL SHIPMENTS 


At the Gateway to the Great West and Southwest. 
Low Insurance. Fireproof Buildings. Sprinkler System. 
Our Improved Facilities enable us to render a prompt and 
efficient service of such a character that shippers through 


this Gateway, either West or East bound, will find it profit- 
able to give us an opportunity to serve them. 


The Union Freight Terminal of All 
| Railroads Entering St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Are Common 
In This New Profession 


Foreign Trade Experts Are Needed to Direct the Great Flow of 


Overseas Trade. 
Salaries. 


Every foreign market in the world is calling for America’s 
goods. While other nations were disrupting their shipping, we 
were constructing our gigantic merchant marine. While 
European industries were being wrecked and stores of raw ma- 
terial destroyed, we were speeding production. Now the war- 
ridden nations must look to us for foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. South America, which formerly traded with Europe, 
opens up a big new field for American Commerce. We have 
the goods, we have the ships—but we need trained men to carry 
on the work. 

More than eight billion dollars will be spent in shipping 
charges during the coming year—vet eight out of every ten 
shippers are losing money. A large majority of the men en- 
gaged in foreign trade work at the present time are untrained— 
trying to cope with new problems. Training and study alone 
can teach a man how to route, classify and handle shipments 
in the most economical and expedient manner. Thousands of 
dollars are needlessly expended in export charges because of 
improper routing and handling. 
Is it any wonder the Manufac- 
turers and Merchants are begging 
for trained men? 


The Opportunity 
of the Century 


The stage is set for the great- 
est commercial activity this coun- 
From Shipping Clerk to Trafic | try has ever known. In_ the 
Manager—Just received my ap- hry 
an 6 Ses oe history of the world no such op- 

oncern and reaiize } is aque ” 

to my study in the Associa- | portunity has ever been presented 
i Emil A. Kiemm, ‘Traffic . : 

Manager Standard Brewing Com- | to the trade interests of any na- 
pany. Chicago, I11. Pe ” 
tion. Enormous sums of money 
will be involved in this world-wide 
trade expansion. Thousands of 
individual fortunes will be made 


These A. C. A. Men 
Are Making Good 


Advances to Position with Larg- 
est Grain Exporter—Without help 
ind instruction from Association 
1 never would have been able to 
handle this work M Agard, 
901 Board of Trade Bldg., Ta 
coma, Wash 


Three tnoreases in Salary for 
‘Knowing How” instead of 
“thinking so.’". Norman T. Gib 


son, 715 Garard St., Covington, 
Ky 





Men With Training Can Almost Name Their Own 
The Field Is New and Uncrowded—The Pay Is Big. 


by men who have the knowledge and training to get into the 
game and make good. Salaries of $5,000 a year are common 
in this man’s size field of work—some are making $10,000 and 
over—even men of little training. A man who has the knowl- 
edge back of him has almost no limit to his opportunities for 
advancement. Specialize in export. Get into this fascinating, 
big-pay game now. The markets of the world with all the 
wealth of nations lies before America—make the fact mean 
dollars for you. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


Be one of these men to reap the benefits of this colossal 
trade expansion. You don’t have to leave home or quit your 
present work to get your training. Prepare yourself in your 
spare time. A few cents a day will make you an expert. The 


highly trained technical staff of the American Commerce Asso- 
ciation will teach you the secrets of successful export and 
overseas shipping. In a comparatively short space of time they 
will make you a valuable asset to any firm doing an overseas 
business. Success is within your reach—take advantage of it. 


Send for FREE book 


Send for our great new free book 


= SBP eBPee = = 


FREE BOOK 


“Opportunities in Foreign Trade.”’ COUPON 
It will be sent on your request 4% lead ec 

~ 4 ° ; merican ommerce 
Ne gpd . This ¢ Gienataiions 

200K explains in detail the re- gy Dest. 22, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 
markable system of training on : cai 

eS. ot iad es 3 ease send me without cost or di 
Ww hich w ill ¢ nable you to get gation your free book “Opportu 
into this field of limitless oppor- in Foreign Trade.” Also tell me how 


tunity. It will acquaint you with 
the Advisory Traffic council 
made upofthebiggest export ¢ 
men in the country who ren- 
deranindispensableservice @ 
to overseas trade special- Name 
ists. Write today, or mail ¢ 


I can qualify for one of the big jobs in 
Expert and Shipping. 


the coupon to the * 
American Commerce ® Address ................002-0-. 
Association a 
Dept. 22, . 


4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago g City ........................-State 
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Green Star Steamship Lines 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 


Itimere to Antwerp and Rotterdam Baltimore to Havre and Bordeaux 


S. G “Barwedl® ... cccccce +.-March 10th S. S. ‘‘Woonsocket’’......... March 10th 
A ee ene April 3rd se ee ee April 5th 











Baltimore to Far East Baltimore to River Plate 








Ss. S. “Westmoreland”’ panies February {4th S. S. ‘‘Muscatine’....... February 25th 
Fee February <5th es i PR PI evinces tenses March 5th 
S. S. “Chipchung’”’ ....March 10th 
 D.. “RAMONE... ccccee March 25th 
We MEE cidintiev aca sacnvccene April 12th 





, Attention is called to new lines inaugurated from Baltimore. to meet demands of 
a ees through that gateway, that port affording excellent piers and railroad 


New York to Genoa 





Frequent Sailings 
New York to Havre 






S. S. ‘‘West Grama’’...... February 18th New York to Bordeaux 
se February 25th New York to St. Nazaire 
Oe BN ibe a vackcaviccees Early March New York to Dunkirk and Rotterdam 









Frequent Sailings—San Francisco or Seattle to Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila 





GREEN STAR LINE OFFICES 








New York Pacific Coast Agents 
Freight Office............. 5-7 Beaver St. Struthers and Dixon, Inc. 
Tel. Broad 7545 San Francisco 
Executive Offices. ......... {15 Broadway 343 Sansome St. 
Tel. Rector 5760 Seattle, Wash. 
Leone a Pier ‘‘B,”’ J. C. L. C. Smith Building 
(Adjoining Penn. R. R. Ferry) 
Baltimore 
General Office........... Munsey Building 





Tel. 240 St. Paul 
After February Ist..... Green Star House 
17 South S$ 






Chicago Philadelphia 
112 West Adams St. Drexel Building 
Tel. Randolph 3815 Tel. Lombard 5104 







FULL CARGOES A SPECIALTY 
For particulars write H. H. BENEDICT, Traffic Manager 





A-1 Steel. Freight! Steamers—American Flag 


GREEN; STAR STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 








Through Eaport 
Bills of Lading 


"THE operation of through bills of 

lading is fully described in a booklet 
mailed by our Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment upon request. 


It tells how through bills of lading 
facilitate direct business between mer- 
chants abroad, and manufacturers and 
exporters in the Chicago industrial dis- 
trict, and contains a special World Map. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


of Illinois 
125 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 


Capital and surplus, 7,000,000 
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of the First F ifty) 


Pierce-Arrow trucks are still run- 
ning after eight years. Their initial 
cost has been distributed over eight 
years. Each added year they run 
it will spread farther. 












Buy reliability. Every day a truck 
is off the job it is costing money 
and losing earnings. Your truck 
should last for years and earn 
profits every mile it runs. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 
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of the First Fifty is 
No. 8 operated by Armour 
& Company in Chicago. Used 
for short-haul city deliveries, 
which require barely thirty miles 
a day; it has traveled only 75,000 
miles. 


Its satisfactory service is proved 
by the fact that it is one of 17 
Pierce -Arrows which have been 
bought by Armour for similar 
work in Chicago. These addi- 
tional trucks all embody the same 
principles. Each is capable of 
the same unfailing service. 


“1erce 


.| Arrow 





Delivers more work in a given time. 
Loses less time on the job and off the job. 
Costs less to operate and less to maintain. 


Lasts longer, depreciates less and com- 
mands a higher resale price at all times. 
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LUCKENBACH LINES 


New York Rotterdam Amsterdam 


A\ 


Express Freight Service 


44 Whitehall Street 


Vol. 
Twin Screw American Steamers “ih 
New York om 

T. J. McGEOY, ha 
Gen’! West. Freight Agent ; 


607 Marquette Bldg. Merchants Exchange — 
San Francisco ibis 


cusse¢ 

deal ; 

per cé 

seem 

plan « 

bill, i 

FETE ESS ~Z7ere ~ Dilip the ce 
=> initiat 

| to be 
ANY other shippers are cutting their freight is nec 
charges by means of our method—why not you? we 


Our Specialties: Household Goods, Automobiles, Machinery, Pianos, consolidated fixed 
in carload shipments and shipped in through cars at reduced rates. on the 
General.Commodities for Export to any part of the world. 


Decided Saving, Dexterous Handling, Decreased Shipping Troubles. roads 


if any 
Interested? Then write the nearest office. for th 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY "a 
CONSOLIDATORS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, MACHINERY, AUTOMOBILES AND PIANOS a “ 
Woolworth Building, New York General Office: 203 DEARBORN ST., Chicago et 


*1.9: . * . °9.9° pare per ce 
ildi Drexel Building, Philadelphia _ Hippodrome Building, Cleveland Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
| hang dni — ] Union Trust Building, Cincinnati Monadnock Building, San Francisco Alaska Building, Seattle an produc 


amour 
certair 
tory. 
per ce 
guess 





